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MEMO FROM THE HJBUSHER 



sThadIelee 


F RbiNTny BordaGaray, the colorful Dodger out- 
fielder, once stood with his foot on second base. vSud- 
denly the -shortstop tagged him, and the umpire called 
him out. Back on the bench an incredulou.s manager de- 
manded an e.Yplanation. “I don’t know,” .said FVenehy. 
‘‘I was tapping the bag with my foot. He mu.st have got 
me between lap.s.” 

Sometime.s, like Krenchy, when our readers catch us off 
base, we can’t explain how it happened. And much as we 
like to hear from readers, thi'.s i.s one kind of corre.spondence 
Sports Illustrated would ju.st as soon reduce to /.ero. 

Fortunately the mail which sets us to rights is generally 
less painful than it could be because it’s written with a 
twinkle in the eye. Last month, for instance. Sports Illus- 
trated was moving moimtain.s. A lot of people told us 
so, too. One wa.s Mr. Howard W. Ha 5 rne.s. 

‘‘In Snow Patrol in your Jan. 7 issue you moved Mt. 
Hood, which is in Oregon, to California.” 

“This is the first time that Mt. Hood has been moved 
to California. Usually it is moved to Washington, and 
Crater fyake is moved to California. 

“Who got the contract to move Mt. Hood?” 

Mr. Haynes lives in Milwaukie, and he must have a lot 
of experience in these matters. (Note to copy desk and 
researchers: Milwaukie is in Oregon. There’s another town 
.spelled .similarly, but better known for Braves and beer.) 

Of all error-s, the one that hurts Sports Illustrated 
most is to misspell a personal name. The distinguished 
sailor on our cover this week spells his name Schaddelee, 
and so does SPORTS Illustrated — in our preview of the 
Miami-Nassaii race [page 5i.) and in our story last March 
26 when Hugh Schaddelee was second in over-all points 
for lastseason’sSoiJthern Ocean Racing. But on our cover 
it’s different. It’s simplified, and (luite wrong: Shadelee. 

Covers mu.st be printed ahead of time, on special 
presses. When our dismayed editors discovered this mis- 
take, one in the grand manner, it was too late. SPOR're 
ILLU.STRATED hope.s Mr. Schaddelee will forgive us. 

Sports Illustrated will never forgive and will con- 
tinue to wage relentless war against those responsible. It's 
the same group that got the contract to move Mt. Hood. 



JIMMY JEM AIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 


What do you think 
of Floyd Patterson as 
a heavyweight boxing 

k 

champion? 


JACK OEMPSEV 

Former Heavyweight 
Champion 


Patterson is a good 
fighter, but he is very 
young 2 ftd has a lot to 
learn. However, ambi- 
tious as he is and good 
as he is, I thought that 
if he licked Archie Moore decisively he 
could be a real champ. That he did, but 
I’m wondering if Moore was in top physi- 
cal condition. 



GENE TUNNEV 

Pornter Heavyweight 
Champion 


Patterson is not the 
type to beat heavy- 
weight champions like 
Jack Dempsey, Joe 
Louis and Rocky Mar- 
ciano. I don’t want to 
depreciate the fighters of today but, when 
Archie Moore, 40, claimed the heavyweight 
championship prior to his bout with Pat- 
terson, the situation speaks for itself. 



NAT FLEISCHER 

Editor, 

The Ring Magazine 


As yet, Patterson can- 
not be compared with 
heavyweight champi- 
ons of the past. That 
will come after a few 
title defen-ses, but he 
is as good a heavyweight a.s was Rocky 
Marciano when he was rising to the top. 
He stands alone. There’s no one today com- 
ing along fa.st enough to challenge him. 



LOU STILLMAN 

Owner, Slillman's 
Gymnanum 


Patterson is not a 
heavyweight. He Is a 
light heavy. That, 
alone, should make no 
difference because 
when Benny Leonard 
was the lightweight champion there were 
times when I thought Benny could lick the 
heavyweight champion. I thought the fight 
with Moore would tell. It certainly did. 



NORM ROTHSCHILD 

.Sj/racMsc, N.Y. 
Fight promoter 


Patterson is the best 
prospect since Joe 
Louis. He has been 
intelligently guided 
by his manager, Cus 
D’Amato. It looks as 
if he will be a great champion. However, 
there is one unknown factor; his ability to 
take a punch from a hard-hitting heavy- 
weight. Moore didn’t supply the answer. 



LARRY ATKINS 

Clevela nd 
Fight promoter 


Floyd Patterson has 
youth and he figure.s 
to improve with each 
fight, ju.st as Joe Louis 
did. There wa.s a big 
"if" in hi.s future — his 
fight with Archie Moore. Since he easily 
beat Moore, fight fans are now hoping for 
the real test, a bout with Rocky Marciano. 
That should provide the answer. 



JOHN A. ROOSEVELT 



try can’t compete 
Many have folded, 
trained as fighters. 
Moore i.s gone, who 


Chairma n of the Board, 
Gyrodyne Helicopter 
Company 

He is an average cham- 
pion among a poor 
crop of fighters. Tele- 
Wsion is to blame. 
Small boxing clubs 
throughout the coun- 
with televised bouts. 
Fewer boys are being 
Now that "old man” 
can test I'atterson? 


JACKIE LEONARD 

Hollywood 
Matchmaker 


He is one of the out- 
standing champion.s of 
all time. He can box 
and he can punch with 
either hand. He’ll be a 
190-pounder, a cro.ss 
between Gene Tunney and Ezzard Charles. 
Patterson will also be a popular champion 
becHu.se he’s a former Olympic champion 
and a gentleman outside the ring. 



JIM FISK 



Minneapolis 
Northwest Airlines 
Captain 


Floyd Faiter.son is a 
splendid light heavy- 
weight. He isn’t big 
enough to be a great 
heavyweight. The big 
question is; Can he 
take a punch on the chin like Marciano and 
Joe Louis could? Archie Moore was a poor 
test of Patterson’s ability. Moore wa.s flab- 
by and appeared afraid to fight. 


NEXT WEEK: 

If you saw someo7ie viO‘ 
late fish and game laws 
would you report him? 

{The question on for hitrU- 
iny has been postponed.) 
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COMING EVENTS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 1 


Baxkelboll 

(Professional) 

Rochester vs. Fort Wayne, Cincii^nati. 

• Isaac Logart vs. Yama Bahama, middleweights 

• (10 rds.), Mad. Sq. Garden, New York, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Golf 

Havana Women's Open, $5,000, Havana, Cuba 
(through Feb, 3). 

Rocquol* 

Canadian Singles and Doubles Championship, 
Montreal. 

Track & Field 

Metropolitan Intercollegiates Meet, 102nd Engrs. 
Armory, New York. 


SATURDAY, fCBRiJAttY 2 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Army vs. Penn St., West Point, N.Y. 

Canisius vs. Notre Game, Buffalo. 

Connecticut vs. Fordham. Storrs, Conn. 

Cori^ell vs. Yale, Ithaca. N.Y. 

Georgia Tech vs. Alabama, Atlanta. 

Harvard vs. Columbia. Cambridge, Mass. 

Holy Cross vs. Boston, Worcester, Mass. 

• Iowa vs. Indiana. Iowa City. Iowa (Midwest Re- 
gional TV*). 

Kansas vs. Iowa St, Lawrence. Kans. 

Kansas St vs. Colorado, Manhattan, Kans. 
Kentucky vs. Florida. Lexington. Ky. 

Loyola (La.) vs. Oklahoma City. New Orleans. 
Marquette vs. Bowling Green, Milwaukee. 
Memphis St vs. Louisville, Memphis. 

Minnesota vs. Michigan. Minneai^lis. 

Mississippi vs. LSU, University. Miss. 

Navy vs. Duke. Annapolis, Md. 

N.C. St. vs. Clemson, Raleigh, N.C. 

Purdue vs. Illinois, Lafayette, Ind. 

Tennessee vs. Georgia. Knoxville, Tenn. 

UCLA vs. Oregon St. Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Wyoming, Salt Lake City. 

Vanderbilt vs. Auburn. Nashville. 

(Professional) 

• Minneapolis vs. St. Louis, Minneapolis, 2:30 p.m. 
(NBC). 

New York vs. Boston, Mad. Sq. Garden. New York. 
Philadelphia vs. Syracuse. Philadelphia. 
Rochester vs. Fort Wayne. Rochester. 

Beating 

Outboard Regatta. Lakeland, Fla. (through Feb. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal. 

• New York vs. Detroit. Mad. Sq. Garden, New 
York. 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horse Rocing 

• Bougainvillea Turf Handicap, $25.000, 3-yr.-olds 
& up, 1 3/16 m. (turf course), Hialeah, Fla., 4:30 
p.m. (NBC). 

California Breeders' Champion, $50,000, 3-yr.- 
olds (Calit foals). 11.16 m., Santa Anita, Calit 

• San Marcos Handicap. $25,000, 4-yr.-olds & up, 
l'/4 m. (turf course), Santa Anita, Calif. (PaciFic 
network-CBS*). 

Ice Skating 

North American Speed Skating Championships 
(oufdoor), Detroit (through Feb. 3). 

Shooting 

Southern California Pistol Championship Meet, 
San Diego (through Feb. 3). 

Track & Field 

Boston A.A. Meet, Boston. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 3 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR International Safety & Performance 
trials, Daytona Beach, Fla. (through Feb. 17). 

• TV W COLOR TV 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Philadelphia vs. Rochester. Philadelphia. 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis. St. Louis. 

Syracuse vs. Fort Wayne, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Golf 

Phoenix Open. $15,000, Phoenix, Ariz. (final day). 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, Boston, 

Chicago vs. Toronto. Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. Portland. Peoria. III. 

Duquesne vs. Niagara. Pittsburgh. 

Georgia Tech vs. Auburn, Atlanta. 

Holy Cross vs. Notre Dame. Boston. 

Illinois vs. Ohio St., Champaign. III. 

Kansas St. vs. Nebraska. Manhattan, Kans. 
Vanderbilt vs. Alabama. Nashville. 

(Professional) 

Fort Wayne vs. Philadelphia. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Julio Mederos vs. Bob Satterfield, heavyweights 
<10 rds.), Milwaukee. 

• Sugar Hart vs. Barry Allison, welterweights 

• (10 rds.), St. Nick's, New York, 10:30 p.m. (Du* 
Mont-TV; Mutual-radio). 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Baylor vs. SMU, Waco, Texas. 

Duke vs. Pitt. Durham. N.C. 

Maryland vs. North Carolina, College Park. Md. 
North Carolina SI. vs. Virginia. Raleigh, N.C. 
Seattle vs. Seattle Pacific, Seattle. 
(Professional) 

Boston vs. Syracuse; New York vs. Rochester, 
Mad. Sq. Garden, New York. 

St. Louis vs. Philadelphia, St. Louis. 

Booting 

Miami-Nassau Ocean Race (sailing), Miami. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


Batketball 

(Professional) 

Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia, Minneapolis. 
Rochester vs. SI. Louis, Rochester. 

Syracuse vs. New York; Boston vs. Fort Wayne, 
Boston. 

• Joey Giardello vs. Randy Sandy, middleweights, 

• (10 rds.), Chicago, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

New York vs. Boston, Mad. Sq. Garden, New 
York. 

Toronto vs. Montreal, Toronto. 

Herte Racing 

The Florida Breeders, $15,000. 2-yr.-olds (Flor- 
ida-bred), 3 f., Hialeah, Fla. 

Santa Ynez Stakes, $15,000, 3-yr.-old fillies, 6 f., 
Santa Anita. Calif. 

Rodeo 

Southwestern Championship Rodeo & Stock 
Show. $7,000, El Paso (through Feb. 10). 


THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 7 


Golf 

Tucson Open Invitational, $15,000, Tucson 
(through Feb. 10). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 

Detfoil vs. Boston, Detroit. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY t 


Boot Show 

Chicago National Boat Show. Chicago (through 
Feb. 17). 

Boxing 

• Isidro Martinez vs. Bobby Courchesne, feather- 
NETWORK RADIO ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT 


• weights (10 rds.). Mad. Sq. Garden. New York, 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Racquets 

National Singles Championship, New York. 

Livestock Exposition & Rodeo, $24,375. San An- 
tonio (through Feb. 17). 

Skiing 

47th Dartmouth Senior Championships Winter 
Carnival. Hanover. N.H. (through Feb. 10). 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9 


Bosketboll 

(Professional) 

Minneapolis vs. Fort Wayne, Minneapolis. 

New York vs. Syracuse, Mad. Sq. Garden, New 
York. 

• Rochestervs. Boston, Rochester, 2 :30 p.m. (NBC). 

Tony DeMarco vs. Caspar Ortega, welterweights 
(10 rds.), Boston. 

Hockey 

• Boston VS. Montreal, Boston, 2 p.m. (CBS). 
Detroit vs. Chicago. Detroit. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

• McLennan Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
1 1/8 m., Hialeah, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

• San Antonio Handicap, $50.000, 3-yr. -olds & up, 
118 m., Santa Anita, Calif. (Pacific network- 
CBS*). 

Track & Field 

Millrose A.A. Meet, Mad. Sq. Garden. New York 
(Ron Oelany and Laszio Tabori entered in one- 
mile event). 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10 


Aufo Racing 

National Sports Car Day Races, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

National Classic Combined Championships. Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

Sparlsmcn Shew 

Miami Sportsmen Show, Miami (through Feb. 17). 
• See tocat listing 


HUNGARIAN OLYMPIANS* 
ATHLETIC TOUR 

Friday, February 1 

Hungarian Olympic swimmers in competition; 
Hungarian Olympic water poloists in competi- 
tion. Washington, D.C. 

Sundoy, February 3 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. Notre Dame fenc- 
ing team; Hungarian Olympic gymnasts in exhi- 
bition. South Bend. Ind. 

Tvetday, February 5 

Hungarian Olympic swimmers in competition; 
Hungarian Olympic water poloists in competition, 
Delaware. Ohio. 

Wednetdoy, February 6 

Hungarian Olympic fencers vs. Salta de Tuscan 
& Sallade Kneger fencing clubs; Hungarian Olym- 
pic swimmers in competition ; Hungarian Olympic 
water poloists in competition; Hungarian Olym- 
pic gymnasts m exhibition, Detroit (also February 
8 ). 

Thursday, February 7 

Hungarian Olympic fencers in competition; Hun- 
garian Olympic gymnasts in exhibition, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. 

Saturday, February 9 

Hungarian Olympic fencers in competition; Hun- 
garian Olympic gymnasts in exhibition, Chicago. 

Sunday, February 10 

Hungarian Olympic fencers in competition; Hun- 
garian Olympic gymnasts in exhibition, Milwau- 
kee. 

HERE OTHERWISE NOTED 
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Beginning with its March U issue, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
will publish a major golf scries by Ben Hogan which will run 
for five consecutive issues. Written jointly with Herbert Warren 

Wind and richly illustrated by Anthony Ravielli (whose draw- 
ings appear weekly in Tip from the Top), it will be a stimu- 
lating and practical "visual lesson” by the greatest golfer of 
our generation. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Send a year of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (52 issues] 
as a gift CO the names listed below. Bill me later for 
$7.50 for the first gift. ..$5.00 for each additional gift 

Ben Hogan has long believed that any golfer of average coordi- 
nation can break 80 if he applies himself intelligently to master- 

(please print) 

ing five fundamentals... and now, teaming up with SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, he presents A/'s five essential elements in a 
winning swing. Every chapter will demonstrate how to develop 
and apply Ben Hogan's own techniques ... and the text and 
"step-by-step” diagrams will make this series the most talked 


Zone State or Province 

□ Mail gift card for me and sign it: 

about (and played from) conversation piece of the golfing year. 


Suggestion: 

For your golfing friends who are not ye/ regular SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED subscribers, why not start them off on a full 
year of fine reading with the comple/e Ben Hogan series and 
fifty-two weeks of the best in sport. A gift subscription to 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is $7.50 for the year — and each 
additional gift is just $5.00. (A handsome card, signed in 

(please print) 


Zone State or Province 

□ Mail gift card for me and sign h: 

from 

your name, will announce each gift.) 


But to start your gifts of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED with the 
first of Ben Hogan's "lessons”... please send in your order, today. 

A(idre«< 



(Thii rate good only for subscriprions sent to coniioenul U.5. ind Catudi) 
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Editor-In-Chief Henry R. Luce 

President Roy E. Larsen 


You should see Du Mont if only to establish a standard 
by which television may be judged. See Du Mont, 
television’s finest instruments. Find out all that television 
offers. Don’t settle for anything less than a Du Mont! 




You'll like flying for two reasons— the sheer fun of 
flying as a sport . . . the common sense of flying for 
faster, more flexible business travel. 

And now the Piper Tri-Pacer makes it so easy for 
you to learn to fly. Its exclusive simplified controls and 
tricycle landing gear make flying as easy as driving. 
Why not see for yourself how this finest of sports can 
also serve you profitably in business? 

See your Piper dealer or write for Tri-Pacer brochure 
and details on Piper's "Learn as You Travel” program. 
Dept. S-2. 


PIPER TRI-PACER 
Most widely used plane in 
its class. Cruises over 130 
mph at 7,000 feet, carries 
four in quiet comfort. 



PIPER 
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MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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[ J. DUNLAP MCNAIR 
i EMERGES 
[ VICTORIOUS 



Our Judges: Mr. Stan Freberg; The Rev. Bob Richards; Parky the Tidy Kangaroo*; Miss Antta May ITong; .\fr. Stanley Slotkin, Pres., Abbey Kents 


The latest, and very likely the last, Qanlas contest is history. 
Its purpose, you may recall, was to secure new and fitting 
names for the 5 continents served hy Qantas ?uper-G Con- 
stellations; new names as approj)riate as Qantasylvania is 
to the Pacific area. 

After much soul searching, the judges awarded First Prize 
to Mr. J. Dunlap McNair of 512 South Talley Avenue, Mun- 
cie, Indiana for his entry : Natasq I Nortli America) ;Antsaq 
(Australia I ; Sqanta ( .Africa) ; Asqant (Asia) ; and Tanqas 
(Europe). The panel felt that these names, while a trifle 
odd, had each the virtue of containing the same letters as 
the name of a prominent global airline. The next move is up 
to Kami .McNally. 

Many promising entries were discarded because of certain 
confusion factors; i.e.. naming all the continents Texas, or 
Boston, or Zimmerman. 


Thus Mr. McNair becomes Vernon VI, Hereditary Arch- 
duke of Quntasylvania and, in addition, wins permanent 
cusl<idy of a 5-foot stuffed koala bear, a lovable hut bulky 
creature weighing 7 stone 5 (103 lbs.). Chief Judge Freberg 
has volunteered to deliver it in person. Good on him, we say. 
In his coronation statement Vernon VI. a metallurgist for 
the Indiana Steel & \A1re Co., Inc. and a family man, said 
“There are indeed few Archdukes in Muncie.” 

The other 99 winners will be notified by mail. C<ingratula* 
tions, all ! 

*Parky hoiis around Griffith Park Zoo, Los Angeles, picking up 
paper and stuffing it in her pouch. An example for us all. If bile not 
actually a judge. Purky performed yeoman duty collecting the ballots. 
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BASKETBALLS 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


A little-known but active group of talent scouts 
by RICHARD J. SCHAAP has reversed a famed escape route. They 'liberate’ 
Bronx and Brooklyn stars and channel them south 


This it'cck, as the 1956-57 college haskel- 
ball season passed the halfway point, 
the only major unbeaten team left, 
North Carolina, was ranked first ?n the 
7iation. Led by Brooklynites Lennie Ro- 
setihluih, Pete Brennan and Joe Qnigg, 
nine of the lii varsity players were from 
7netropolitan New York. Here is the hith- 
erto untold story of a group of New York 
athletic “consultants” and the methods 
they employ to channel many of the best 
prospects soidh to Coach Frank Mc- 
Guire’s North Carolina Tarheels. 

I N A cramped Bronx apartment not 
far from the Yankee Stadium, a 
short, balding gentleman in his 70s 
dipped a thin hand into his inside coat 
pocket and pulled out a neat business 
card. In the center of it was printed his 
name, William F. Kenney, and in the 
lower left corner appeared the legend, 
"Consultant on Outstanding Athletes; 
Baseball. Basketball, Football, Track 
and Swimming.” 

Surrounded by a clutter of college 
and prep-.school catalogs, the lo(|ua- 
cious William F. Kenney was unac- 
countably reticent when it was sug- 


gested that he pose for his picture. He 
was by no means as shy with his 
tongue, however. 

“I been at this business longer than 
anyone else,” he said. "Over 30 years, 
and pensonally I’m responsible for over 
a couple hundred boys in college.” 
Among those Kenney claims as satis- 
fied clients: Villanova, Fordham, Man- 
hattan, St. Anselm’s of New Hamp- 
shire, St. John’s of Brooklyn, St. Mi- 
chael’s of Vermont, the U.S. Naval 
Academy and, more recently. North 
Carolina. When challenged about his 
reference to the academy, Kenney 
bragged that Basketball Coach Ben 
Carnevale "is one of my closest friends.” 

Only a week earlier a special-delivery 
letter from Kenney, delivered in the 
fresh hours of the morning at a two- 
story white frame house about 25 miles 
outside of New Y ork, had dragged a high 
school basketball coach from bed. 

"I ju.sl received an urgenl request from 
my good friend Head Coach John W. 
Bach, Fordham I’niversily, for a man 
over six feel four inches for immediate 
delivery,” Kenney wrote. ”He could enter 
on a full athletic scholarship this Feb. 


term. He is desperate and has not got a 
good scouting stag. 

"You mentioned in a recent conversa- 
tion that I had with you during (he Xmas 
holiday about a good ballplayer getting 
out [of high school] (his semester ending 
Jan. 30th 1956. I will recommend him (u 
Coach Bach on your full approval . . 

The coach carefully reread the letter, 
shrugged and staggered back to his bed. 
By that time he was used to receiving 
odd requests at all hours from curious 
men who described themselves a.s 
"basketball talent hunters.” 

With the midseason examination 
period behind the players. New York’s 
free-lance scouts now are girding for 
their crucial season of the year. By 
Kansas standards, where an entire 
community combined forces to bring 
Wilt Chamberlain to the Lawrence 
campus, their free-enterprise methods 
seem quaintly old-fashioned. An All- 
State Texas high school football player, 
used to broken-field running among the 
blandishments of civic leaders, oil 
and cattle men, might consider New 
York’s scouts low-pressure and slightly 
ineffectual. But they are a colorful, 
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fast-speaking and independent lot who 
enjoy the intimacy of the big talk that 
surrounds big-time athletics. General- 
ly, they are lone wolves who hang 
around bandbo.x high school gymtiasi- 
urns, looking, and no doubt feeling, 
like movie versions of swift operators. 
This is their distinctive \'ew York 
way. neither better nor worse than re- 
cruiting elsewhere in the country and, 
judging by the results, just as effective. 
Above all else, they take themselves 
.seriously. The cynics who think that 
all there is to spotting a basketball 
player is a yardstick are fair game for 
their most withering contempt. 

“You should use only a yardstick!” 
Harry Gotkin, a New York garment 
manufacturer, counters. “You’ll get 
murdered. It takes good judgment to 
scout basketball players. The whole 
business is a rat race.” 

Gotkin should know. He doesn’t 
possess either Kenney’s epistolary or 
athletic versatility, but around New 
York he is the uncrowned czar of re- 
cruiting. Gotkin sees all and knows all. 

A man in his middle 50s, “Uncle 
Harry” Gotkin stood one night last 
winter in an antiquated YMCA gym- 
nasium in Flushing, an outlying dis- 
trict of New York. His beefy hands 
were stuffed into the pockets of his 
brown overcoat. He needed a shave, 
and his heavy jowls lent an angry ex- 
pression to his furrowed face. This was 
the site of one of the biggest post- 
season schoolboy tourneys. Jess Brown, 
the tournament director, bluntly 
stated its purpose. “Ii’s strictly a 
showcase for the college scouts. The.se 
teams don’t play together all the time. 
They’re a bunch of all-stars. Last year, 
at least 11 boys got scholarships just 
from this tournament.” 

Gotkin was flanked by two espe- 
cially attentive listeners. One was his 
cousin. Hy Gotkin, who had been cap- 
tain of St. John's (Brooklyn) Univer- 
sity in the early 1940s. The other was 
white-haired “Buck” Freeman, once 
coach of the St. John’s Wonder Five 
and now’ the astute a.s.sistant to Ba.s- 
ketball Coach Frank McGuire at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Off to one side, a scouting subordi- 
nate of Gotkin’s patiently awaited his 
orders. Suddenly Gotkin pointed to 
the opposite side of the court at a 
husky youngster who Iiad been named 
to the All-New York City high school 
team. “You tell him Frank McGuire 
wants to see him.” Gotkin barked at 
his aide. “You fix up an appointment 
with Frank for tomorrow.” 

Then Gotkin turned to his cousin 
Hy and added, “You go talk to that 
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hoy later. You tell him all you know 
about Frank.” 

Across the court. Gotkin’s first emis- 
sary was nearing his target. He tapped 
the boy gently on the shoulder and 
started to w'hisper into his ear. The 
youngster nodded gravely, and in five 
minutes the interview had ended. 

“I told the kid.” Gotkin’s messen- 
ger reported, “that Frank u'a.s glad he 
made up his mind to go to Carolina. I 
told him,*‘Now, listen, Jack. I know 
you can get a better deal from Louis- 
ville or Seton Hall, but lake my advice 
and go to North Carolina. Frank Mc- 
Guire’s been a very good friend of 
mine for a long time and I know he'll 
take real good care of you.’ ” 

McGuire, a native New Yorker 


whose tact and friendly personality 
have made him a favorite with Broad- 
way regulars, sees nothing .surprising 
in the Yankee infiltration at North 
Carolina. “I use five or six scholarships 
each year,” he once said. “I make sure 
the kids receiving them are topnotch- 
ers. If they come from New York, W’ell, 
they come from New York.” 

Another time, McGuire’s e.vplana- 
tion was more facetious. “New York is 
my personal territory," he claimed. 
“Duke can scout in Philadelphia and 
North Carolina State can have the 
whole country. But if anybody wants 
to move into New York, they need a 
passport from me.” 

“McGuire’s right,” said Gotkin. 

continued on next page 


CHAPEi. HiLi. STATION of New York subway i.s saiirized in thus copy of a Willard 
Mullin Neu' York World Tflegrum and Sun cartoon which hangs in Coach McGuire’s office. 
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UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 

conlinwd from page 9 

“North Carolina owns New York now. 
None of the kids Frank wants get away 
because I feed them a good line.” 

A good line is an occupational neces- 
sity for a basketball scout, whether he 
recruits on one of Kentucky’s bark- 
woods courts or at an Indiana state 
tournament. But a slick tongue is must 
essential in New York, where the com- 
petition is fast, tough and expensive. 

"New York,” Gotkin insists, "is the 
center of basketball. Sure, there’s re- 


cruiting going on in Philly and in Indi- 
ana. That’s small stulT. This is the big 
town.” 

There may be a touch of braggadocio 
in Gotkin’s words, but there is also an 
element of truth. For four decades New 
York has been among the first two or 
three truly fertile sources for basket- 
ball players in the U.S. The densely 
populated city is blessed with numer- 
ous gyms. More high school talent is 
available than the major local colleges 
(NYU, St. John’s, St. Francis, Hofstra, 
Seton Hall, P’ordham, Manhattan, 
Iona and Columbia n can or are willing 


to accommodate. So many outstand- 
ing players are available that not even 
the most ambitious out-of-town col- 
lege has the time or the facilities to 
pursue more than a handful. 

This is where the free-lance scouts, 
Gotkin and hi.s contemporaries, come 
in. Each scout makes it a personal 
project to know coaches and referees, 
and especially player.s, sometimes when 
they are barely out of grammar school. 

John I./ce of Yale (SI, Jan. 21 1 , the 
Ivy League’s leading scorer as a sopho- 
more last year, Is one player whom sev- 
eral scouts, including Gotkin, spotted 
in a junior high school gym long before 
he became a star. 'I'he following year 
Lee was a freshman at Erasmus, which 
tia<l a good baskf'tball team, even 
though his home was only a city block 
from a different high school. Three 
years later, when Lee, an honor student, 
decided upon Yale over North Caro- 
lina, Gotkin was disconsolate. 

But another early prospect did not 
slip away from Gotkin and North 
Carolina. I..en Rosenbluth, an All- 
America last year, first caught Gotkin’s 
eye as a high school sophomore. Uncle 
Harry followed the boy carefully as a 
junior and senior, nursed iiim through 
prep school, and then delivered him in 
a neat, ready-to-use package to Frank 
McGuire. 

Once a scout lines up a prospect, the 
procedure is relatively simple. Got- 
kin’s system is typical: "Look, I just 
.speak to a kid. I talk North Carolina 
to him. I arrange for the kid to see 
Carolina’s campus at Chapel Hill. I 
see that he meets some players. Some- 
body takes him over to Raleigh to see 
North Carolina State’s campus with 
the railroad running through it. That 
makes up the kid’s mind. He sticks 
with us.” 

Not all the scouts at Flushing’s post- 
season high school tournament were 
working for North Carolina. Aldo 
Leone, a tall, balding man who affects 
sunglasses and claims to be a cousin of 
Restaurant Owner Gene Leone, scouts 
for everyone. He tells young stars he 
is out for the kids, not the schools. Joe 
Mullaney, who played with Bob Cousy 
at Holy Cross and now coaches Provi- 
dence (R.I.i College, was another in-^ 
terested spectator. A red-faced man 
named Owen Alpor insisted repeatedly 
that he was scouting for both William 
and Mary and Richmond. Seton Hail 
University had the most aggressive rep- 
resentative— Fred (Spook I Stegmann. 

LOBBYING AT GARDEN, North Car- 
olina State Recruiter Howie Garfmkel (at 
ritjlil) talks basketball during intermission. 



N’one of the scouts left the tourna- 
empty-handed. 

With all these collcRes bumping 
leads and wallets in rather narrow 
'-•onfines, there is bound to be friction. 
Gotkin poses one theory: “There used 
lo be only gentleman spori.smen in 
this scouting racket. Now there’s a lot 
Df bums around.” 

“(loikin hates me,” said one young 
•ecruiter named Howie (iarfinkel, “and 
[ hate him,” 

(iarfinkel, verbally at least, is (iot- 
(cin's No. 1 competitor. The bitter 
Di.xie feud between North Carolina 
ind North Carolina State is carried 
jn in miniature, but with no less emo- 
tion, between Gotkin and Garfinkel. 

Of Garlinkel, Gotkin says, “You 
<now what he did? He sent a letter to 
Frank McGuire telling him that I was 
no good. ?Tank didn’t even read the 
etter. He just threw it away.” 

0/ Gotkin, Garfinkel says, “You 
know w’hat he did? He sent a letter to 
Everett Case telling him that I was no 
'ood. Case didn’t even read the letter. 
He just threw it away.” 

The rationale for Garfinkel’s in- 
volvement is somewhat obscure. He 
.'Jaims no persona] friendship with 
Case, the North Carolina Slate coach. 
He spent his college years far from 
Raleigh at Syracuse University, which 
Garfinkel says he attended on a base- 
oall scholarship, graduating in 1951. 

Like most of the talent hunters, Gar- 
Inkel claims no basketball proficiency, 
out derives vicarious pleasure from 
feats of his prot6g6s. He lives by him- 
self in what he describes as “the worst 
ipartmenl” in New York, but he pre- 
fers to discuss recruiting in his parents’ 
.mpressive Park Avenue suite. Two 
original paintings hang on one wall, a 
gigantic color television set nestles 
comfortably in a corner, a bar backed 
*'y a picture mirror extends across one 
full side of the living room, a Sophie 
Tucker record album reclines casually 
on the bar— all a far cry from the out- 
moded gyms, concrete playgrounds and 
high school youngsters in dungarees. 

"I scout for N.C. State,” Garfinkel 
confides, “but I don’t get paid for it. 
Far as I know, (lotkin’s the only scout 
who gets paid. I don't know why the 
hell anyone pays him. 

“I work for my father’s garment 
company and I .spend m)' own money 
lo scout kids. You must think I'm 
crazy. I’d think anybody else would be 
crazy lo do it. That’s why I don’t live 
at home. My parents can’t understand 
this racket.” 

Last year Garfinkel picked out one 
boy a.s his prize prospect — a youngster 


named York Larese. Garfinkel watched 
over Lare.se like an expectant hen; he 
catered to the boy’s every whim. This 
year Larese is rated a top college fresh- 
man player — for McGuire at North 
Carolina. 

'T’ll do anything I can,” Garfinkel 
.says acidly, “to get even with the Caro- 
lina crowd.” 

Spook Stegmann is usually at odds 
with Gotkin too. Stegmann is the only 
talent hunter who admits frankly that 
he is looking for financial rewards. 
“Why not?” he asks. “I spend a little. 
I get good players for lots of schools. 
Naturally, I deserve something.” 

More than any other recruiter, the 
crew-cut Stegmann seems at home in 
the gymnasium and playground atmos- 
phere. He wears black “Ivy League” 
jeans which often pass for charcoal 
flannels, multicolored sport shirts and 
an ill-fitting jacket. “I been in this 
racket five years, since I was 18.” Steg- 
mann explained not long ago. “It’s a 
full-time job for me. I scout for Honey 
Rus.sell [Seton Hall’s basketball coach 
and baseball expert). I do basketball in 
the winter and baseliall in summer.” 

Stegmann was especially busy at the 
Flushing tournament, scouting for both 
Seton Hal) and Providence. First, he 
rounded up a group of prospects for a 
Providence tryout session, held on Long 
Island on April .1. Then he brought the 
same hoys over to New Jersey for a 
once-over by the Seton Hall powers 
on .^pril 21. Both schools collared a 
couple of Stpgmann’s prot^g^s. 


Stegmann is the leading exponent 
of a familiar recruiting guise. He is a 
name-dropper of the first order, perhaps 
to satisfy his own ego, certainly to im- 
press high school prospoct.s. “I know at 
least 50 college coaches to sjieak to,” he 
sometimes says. “About .six — at Seton 
Hall, Fordham, Iowa State, NYl'. 
Providence and San Francisco— are 
personal friends of mine.” 

Of Gotkin, Stegmann has said. 
“What does he know about this racket? 
He don’t know the game. I know it.” 
Clutching his copy of Howard Hob- 
son’s ticienlijic Rankethall, Stegmann 
added, “Those other guys toss their 
own money around. But they don’t 
know nothing about the game.” 

Gotkin sweepingly dismissed both 
Garfinkel and Stegmann: “These men 
are not gentleman sportsmen.” 

While the scouts step on each other’s 
psyches competing for athletes, all is 
not sweetness and light for the play- 
ers. “The whole thing is out of hand.” 
Garfinkel sums up. “The kids have 
been lost sight of.” 

“At first, it’s all real nice,” said Tom 
Sanders, a top prospect last year who 
is now a freshman at NYU. “Every- 
body wants to talk to you. They want 
to see that you have a good time. But 
then too many people try to give their 
opinions. You get all balled up. The 
scouts .start demanding answers. After 
a while you just wish they’d leave you 
alone and go away.” 

Not all players are quite so anxious 
coutinnai on junje J,S 
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SCRAMBLE ON SKATES 

America's hustling pack races produce colorful action, but no U. S. racer 
in the past four years has won a world or Olympic speed skating title 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY ART SHAY 
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T iik tight line of speed skaters above, scram- 
bling for position during the North American 
championships, arc the best of the 6,000 U.S. racers 
who each year try to squeeze a season’s skating into 
six weeks when the ice on American rinks is right for 
outdoor racing. These top Americans, however, are 
only mediocre by European standards and way be- 
low the crack Russians who swept the skating Olym- 
pics last winter. The Russians have two advantages. 
For one, they skate the international style, with 
each man racing alone against the clock, using a 


long, flowing stride that eats up distance. Americans 
start in a pack. And although this makes for colorful 
action, as these pictures show, it also means the 
racers have to use a choppy stride which sacrifices 
speed for balance. The other factor Is condition, and 
almost none of the Americans who gather in Detroit 
P'ebruary 2 and ‘1 for this year’s North American meet 
will be in the same superb physical shape as the Rus- 
sians they encountered in Cortina. “You couldn’t. ’’ 
said one candid U.S. coach, “get an American kid 
to put in the kind of training the Russians do.’’ 




Gliding over glart* ice tumefl bright orange by late afternoon sun, racers in the North 
American intermediate distanw championships follow leader past flag at the turn. 


PEEKING THROUGH \isor in 
woollen skaling helmel, 13-year- 
oUl Peggy Robb of Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan eyes starting gun. 


STEPPING OUT into early lead 
in 440-yard sprint, Champion 
Mary Novak hustles to keep 
lead on runner-up Carol Eklund. 






MARY NOVAK. 17, Chicago, biggi-sl winner in intermediate clas.s at North American meet Iasi 
year, bundles up in skating robe covered with patches showing victories in major races. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


GUERRILi-A GALLERY • DAVIS CUPPERS, RUNNER-UPPERS • GOLF 
BY LANTERN LIGHT • ACROSS COUNTRY BY BOAT • JOEY MAXIM 
EXHIBITS A DYING ART • NEW RESIDENTS OF VANCOUVER, WASH. 


lateral HAZARD 

F dU nine years Malaya has lived un- 
der a state of emergency, thanks to 
bands of murderous Communist guer- 
rillas. but the planters and sportsmen 
who remain are made of stern fiber. 
Last week, when police flushed a nest 
of guerrillas in a patch of jungle just 
off the ninth hole at the venerable 
Selangor Golf Club, a bald major took 
a sip of gin and tonic on the club 
porch and expressed the general view: 
“Shocking. One might have sliced right 
into the buggers’ camp.” 

DEMONSTRATION BY PANCHO 

W HY can't the U.S. produce tennis 
players good enough to win and 
keep the Davis Cup? Tantalizing data 
toward a partial answer came from 
Australia, where young Ken Rosewall, 
22. a bulwark of the Aussies’ cup team 
for four years, now turned pro, has 
been testing his game against old Pan- 
cho Gonzales, 28, of Los Angeles, who 
used to be an amateur himself before 
he found there was no real chili money 
in it. After seven matches Pancho led 
Rasewall six matches to one. 

In other words, Pancho seems to be 
taking up where he left -off last year 
with another young-amateur-turned- 
pro— Tony Trabert, whom he beat 74 
matches to 27 over the course of 1956. 
Since Lew Hoad, Australia’s remaining 
whiz kid, is reported simply waiting 
till nex/ year before he, too, turns pro 
(and takes on Pancho), it is perhaps 
time to agree, once for all, that the 
Davis Cup no longer stands for the 
summit of excellence in tennis compe- 
tition, though its interest and interna- 
tional appeal remain strong. 

Amateur tennis groups in the U.S. 


are concerned with broadening the ap- 
peal the game makes to youngster.^. 
Perhaps a healthy first step would be 
the acceptance of the open tournament 
—an idea the USLTA has at last 
agreed to study. That would be a rec- 
ognition (which golf made 62 years 
ago) that a man can make an honest 
living as a professional after his ama- 
teur days are over. Incidentally, such 
recognition might bring enough young- 
sters into tennis to win the U.S. a nice 
long hold on that nice old Davis Cup. 

WARREN-GREEN’S IDEA 

TiyTAU 1)0<JS and Englishmen are not 
in it. “This is sheer damn lunacy," 
snorted an oldtimer, casting a baleful 
look at the strange scene taking shape 


nearby. One had to agree there was 
something to what he said. It was a 
black January night, the moon was hid- 
den behind thick clouds and a freezing 
wind was blowing off the hills of Not- 
tingham. A chilled but curious crowd 
of several hundred shuffled reluctantly 
away from the warmth of the Mapperiey 
Golf Club and edged toward the first 
tee, where Sidney Warren-Green, the 
club pro, was about to demonstrate his 
thesis that night golf is feasible. 

“This isn’t fun, and I’m not crazy,” 
Warren-Green was fiist obliged to an- 
nounce. “This is a serious experiment in 
golf, and I hope you will regard it as 
such.” Nobody really did, however. 

Four kerosene lamps just barely 
drove the darkness away from the tee 
continued on next p<i>je 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Big Point for the Reserve 

The new Army order requiring a minimum of six monLh.s of active duty for young 
reservists can be a blessing in disguise for athletes. Uraft-eligible.s entering the 
reserve should be able to pick periods of service that would fall in the off-seasons 
of their sports. 

• Chevrolet and the Hay Bales (cont’d) 

Look for a special prototype Corvette at the Sebring 12-hour Grand Prix next 
month— a car that is designed co race with the world’s be.st on an all-out, over-all 
ba.sis. After that, if all goes well: Le .Mans. 

• Oxford Switches to Yanks 

Rowing coaches at Oxford have adopted American techniques for the traditional 
race against Cambridge next month. The introduction of lighter riggers, oars with 
wider blades and reduced body swing (in use here for a generation) brought old- 
guard grumblings, but Oxford’.s miserable record- only five victories in the last 25 
races against Cambridge —spurred the change. 

• Truth in Texas 

The man Diogenes was hunting popped up in Austin, Texa.s when hometown 
Middleweight Rocky Caballero, after receiving a 10-round decision over Jimmy 
•Martinez of Phoenix, announced: “I didn’t like it. I thought it was fairly close 
but I think Jimmy beat me.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 17 

where Warren-Green and the other 
members of his foursome were to hit 
their first shots. Halfway down the 
fairway was a red lamp tended by two 
caddies and off in tlie di-stance another 
kerosene lamp marked the pin. One by 
one the players drove off into the inky 
blackness with scarcely the vainest 
notion where their shot.s might .settle. 
The pair of caddies down the fairway 
did their best to take bearings on the 
balls a.s they plopped into the soft win- 
ter turf, probing the area with pocket 
flashlights to confirm their suspicions. 
“Dead on target” or “A little left,” 
someone in the gallery would occasion- 
ally volunteer as the golf balls whistled 



off into obscurity. “If you’re off the 
fairway you’ve had it,” one of the 
golfers muttered. 

This weird British foray into noc- 
turnal golf proceeded for 11 holes, by 
which time most of the gallery had 
evaporated and the players, too, had 
had enough. Due to some amazingly 
proficient and consistent play only two 
balls had been lost and five birdies had 
been carded. Yet even the participants 
had to concede that the Warren-Green 
experiment is not quite ready to leave 
the drawing board. “Accurate judging 
of distance is not really possible,” the 
inventor explained. “A stranger would 
have some difficulty in clubbing him- 
self, and it is virtually impossible to 
read the green. You’ve got to know it.” 

Nonetheless, he was not entirely dis- 
couraged. "Given nice quiet conditions, 
it would be a beautiful after dinner 
game and ideal for the man who has 
missed his weekend golf because of 
bad w'eather or daytime engagements,” 
Warren-Green explained back at the 
clubhouse. He might have added that 
it would be helpful to have a fluorescent 
ball, a portable radar to track it and a 
faultless golf swing to strike it with. 
I’erhaps the time will come. 

MUTINY ON THE "BOUNTY II” 

D ick Ho.mestkad, first mate on the 
cruising-racing sloop Bounty 11 
during her maiden voyage from Sausali- 
to, Calif, to New York, first entertain- 
ed thoughts of mutiny 24 hours out of 
port. At the time, he and Skipper Ove 
Rasmussen were crouched in lionnUj 


//’s spacious cockpit, inching through 
one of the smallest railroad tunnels in 
the U.S.. at Corte Madera, Calif., with 
barely 14 inches of headroom. Oddly 
enough, they were right on course. 

Homestead and Rasmussen, employ- 
ees of the Coleman Boat& Plastics C’o., 
Sausalito. were the crew for the all- 
plastic Bounty II on her flatcar-assist- 
ed cruise to the 1957 National Motor 
Boat Show at New York’s Coliseum. 

"I thought the trip would be a fine 
adventure,” .said Homestead, “but the 
only thing I got out of it was a genuine 
feeling of compa.s.sion for the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen.” 

He was seated — comfortably this 
time— in the Bounty !!'» cockpit, 
counting visitors to Coleman's prize 
exhibit at the Coliseum and recalling 
the odd voj’agp. 

"We lasted exactly 27 hours on the 
Bounty, and then we had to abandon 
ship and hitch a ride on the caboose. 
In those 27 hours we had travele<i 90 
miles. I’ve ridden out a lot of rough 
storms at sea, but I’ve never been 
bounced around as much as I was on 
that flatcar. It must have had square 
wheels. The lockers wouldn’t stay 
closed, and the gear we had stowed for 
the trip spilled out all over the cabin. 
. . . You couldn’t even stand up.” 

Homestead, Bounty ll's cabinet- 
maker, and Ha.smu.s.sen, con.struction 
foreman, did not fare much better 
after they de.serted ship. 

“The railroad changes cabooses ev- 
ery 150 mi]e.s or so. We had to do 
more packing and unpacking in those 
eight days than a customs official does 
in a year. It got cold, too. Some of 
our canned food didn’t thaw out until 
after we had been in New York for 
two days.” 

Though the trip was a hard one. 
Homestead feels it was worth it because 
of the enthusiastic reception Bvmtty 1 1 
is receiving at the boat show. 

“People are amazed at the low cost 
of the Bounty,” he said. "You can fig- 
ure most boats 40 feet and over to 
run about $1,000 a fool. We sell the 
Bounty (which is 40 feet 10 inches) 
for $18,500, less than half the going 
rate. Maintenance costs are cheap, 
too. Think of wood boats. Every seam 
is a potential leak. Our glass fiber hull 
is seamless, incapable of springing 
leaks, thus eliminating the annual ex- 
pense of hauling her out of the water 
for caulking. Glass fiber is also com- 
pletely resistant to marine parasites, 
electrolysis, dry rot and water absorp- 
tion. You wouldn’t have to take this 
boat out of the water any more than 
once in five years.” 


Though Home.stead feels his cross- 
country experience with the Bounty If 
would qualify him as a freight train 
conductor, he plans to fly back to 
Sausalito when the boat show is over. 

"My wife told me she thought I was 
insane to make the train trip East,” 
he explained. "If I came back that 
way, she probably would have me 
committed.” 

A MAXIM FROM JOEY 

T here is .a talk still told around 
Salem, Massachusetts about the 
master of a spang new Yankee clipper 
who, after observing British seaman- 
ship, wrote in his laconic log: "The 
British do everything by main strength 
and ignorance.” This is a thought that 
from time to time has been applied by 
older boxing men to the clumsy antics 
of the new television breed of fighter, 
wliich is a cross l)y James D. Norris 
out of Jimmy Powers, recognized by 
the IBC but not liy the AKC. 

From the recently dead past there 
rose the other night an elderly, blub- 
ber-bellied fellow of 35 or so who sells 
automobiles. He presented himself as 
the impertinent challenger to a lean, 
square-shouldered crew-cut of a fight- 
er 10 years younger, and on this par- 
ticular night 10 times more likely to 
succeed. Joey Maxim had had 109 pro- 
fessional lights. Eddie Machen had had 
19. Tlie odds favored Machen about 
4 to 1. Youth and strength would pre- 
vail, it was clear. 

But, very like an old gentleman 
slashing his cane at a gang of young 
toughs, Joey Maxim held off the prev- 
alence of youth for a few glorious 
rounds and established that a man 
who once has held the title of cham- 
pion may, though he lose it, never for- 
got it. Joey stabbed the raw, impetu- 
ous Eddie with a virtuoso jab. Joey’s 
experienced eye saw a weakness and 
cros-sed Eddie’s left with a right. Joey 
backed off at the precise moment to 
avoid a right and advanced, though 
it looked like the minuet against the 
mambo, to sting his man in the briefly 
exposed liver. 

It went on like that for a few rounds, 
and then, as if taking teacher’s word 
for granted, Machen seemed to realize 
that this was actually no more than 
sleight-of-hand performed by an elder- 
ly uncle for the neighborhood children, 
that he had nothing to fear but his 
own inexperience. It is notorious that 
Joey Maxim never could have licked 
his weight in field mice if he had had 
to depe:id on power alone. What he 
continued on page 20 
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conliitnrd from paije 18 

liacl (lepondpcl on. tliroUBhoul his oa- 
rt?er. was a deftnnss in avoidintj Ihe big 
punch and a knack lor ann()\ inR the 
other fellow witn leather laps and ar- 
dent hugs, the latter timed lo p.eak up 
relentless onslaughts oetoiv they could 
get started. 

In the ninth round Machen caught 
Maxim with a right hand that left 
him, a limp mass oi rendered lard, on 
the (•an\’as for a count oJ mne. The fat, 
however, had not softened Maxim’s 
heart or head. He was up at nine, heat- 
ing an hone.st retreat, the kind that 
wins a fighter points for ring general- 
ship. While his head worked smoothly 
and his heart beat strong, Old Joey’s 
flaccid legs gave way on one attempt 
at the two-step, and he slipped for an 
instant lo his knees. He was up again 
quickly and, just for the sake of pride 
and elegance, punched young Machen 
on the side of the head with a quick 
right. His ultimate gesture was a Hhh- 
round exhibition of grace and ehlerly 
wisdom in avoidance of excessive pun- 
ishment, but with nothing in it to sug- 
gest the craven. 

Maxim lost the fight, naturally, but 
he lifted the hearts of many who be- 
lieve that 109 fights teach more than 
19 fights. Someday our schools will 
teach .spelling and punctuation again, 
and someday television will he forceil 
lo depend on something more than 
youth, main strength and ignorance. 

APPOINTMENT IN VANCOUVER 

W ITH a circumspect lack of ceremo- 
ny, Sid Flaherty, the San Fran- 
cisco boxing manager, has closed shop 
and moved north. Sid's new location 
is Vancouver, Wash., a small ;pop. 
41,700) city across the .state line from 
Portland where gamblers and book- 
makers have long prospered on Oregon 
money. Flaherty, no doubt, hopes to 
find the Vancouver climate more brac- 
ing and profitable than California's, 
where the investigative heat withered 
his {levious manager-promoter opera- 
tions. More important, his coming 
brings the first permanent show of In- 
ternational Boxing Club (James D. 
Norris, president) strength to the 
Northwest, the final stand of the inde- 
pendent, nontelevised promotion. 

The first public indication that Sid’.s 
caravan was on the road came sever- 
al weeks ago when Bobo Olson, his 
onetime middleweight champion, look 
over Zutz’s Cafe, a Vancouver night- 
spot. Last week a South African heavy- 


weight named Ewart fPottiei Potgie- 
ter, whom Flaherty recently acquired, 
arrived in town, and f]ddie Machen 
is expected momentarily. 

Pottie, whose surname means “one 
who makes watering pots,” is no or- 
dinary heavyweight. Before his .Amer- 
ican debut in Holyoke, Mass, last 
moiiln he proudly announced; “1 have 
a chest expansion of 54 inches and a 
size 20 neck. I have a 90-inch reach. 
I am 24 years old. I am 7 feet 2 inches 
tall, and I weigh ,‘132 pounds. I am 
some eight inches taller and 88 pounds 
heavier than Primo Camera, and I al- 
ways fancied boxing.” 

The fight, unfortunately, wa.s not as 
grand as the dimensions and resulted 
in Pottie’s first loss in 12 bouts. Puttie 
stood like a fighter and had a certain 
grace, but his left was an inelTectual 
paw and his right ponderous, obvious 
and harmless. 

After the fight, Pottie’s physician 
advised that his patient “should look 
for some other type of work,” but the 
big fellow was undaunted. So was Fla- 
herty. “The fans in the Northwest area 
are crazy about heavyweights,” he 
said. “I get mostly lumberjacks and 
ranchers up there; big, tough guys 
and they want to see big. tough guys 
fight, ri! make sure Potgieter won’t 
get hurt. And if he proves he can fight. 
I’ll steer him right into the heavy- 
weight title.” 

Whether tlie big, tough guys will 
prove as credulous as the innocents 
who gaped when Primo Camera bludg- 
eoned them down some 20 yeans ago 
can only be resolved by time and Pot- 
tie’s toughness. But if it takes steer- 
ing, Pottie has a clever pilot in the 
IBC wheelhouse. 



He’ll learn, this gangling novice, 
He heard ic wrong, that’s all. 

You see, he tossed a basket — 

He should have tossed a ball. 

— RICHAKI) -Ahmocr 


NEEDLED MAN ^ 

rpHK BusiXKSSMAN Swinging a bat 

in the picture opposite is. of course, 
(’alcher Roy Campanella of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. To appreciate Campy's 
midwinter activity you liave to begin 
with— Jackie Robinson, 

Jackie Robinson was always a nee- 
dier— whether he was wearin;^ down a 
pitcher from a spring-legged stance olf 
third or simply slipping iron under the 
skin of his own managers and team- 
mates and opponents. Now, though in 
retirement for barely two weeks, Jackie 
has been at it again. 

He ha.s let it be known he think.s that 
Roy Campanella, his old Dodger team- 
mate of 9 years, who hit only .219 and 
.suffered from a sore hand last year, i.s 
old, tired and washed up. 

Jackie’s needle caught CampaneMa 
bending over the counter in his liar!'.- ' 
liquor store. Campy straightenen - i 
and lei out a long bull bellow, whi 
was heard and gratefully recorded by 
Sportswriter Dick Young of the New 
York Daily Xcws. 

“I’d be surprised if Jackie didn’t 
say something like that about me,” 
Campy cried. “He has been shootin’ 
off his mouth about everybody. And 
most of the time he doesn’t know what 
he’s talkin’ about. . . . 

“I’m willing to bet I’ll catch at least 
100 games for Brooklyn in each of the 
next three years. . . . 

“A guy like Jackie should have gone 
out of baseball with a lot of friends. 
Instead, he made a lot of enemies. He 
was always stirring up this stuff in the 
clubhouse, too, making a lot of trou- 
ble. . . . He hotter learn to talk dif- 
ferently to those people who are work- 
ing for him in that director of person- 
nel job of his. If he talks to some of 
them the way he talked in baseball, 
they’ll wrap something around his 
neck.” 

After a pause for breath, Campatiei- 
la assured the interviewer that the re- 
paired right hand felt fine and that he 
would be catching for the Dodgers 
“for <juite a while.” In a demonstration 
of general fitness he picked up a 10- 
ounce bat lying beside some licjuor 
cartons and swung it in a vicious, 
whistling arc. 

Now, there is a school of winter 
thought which holds that all the Dodg- 
ers need— to win the National League 
pennant again this year — is a sound, 
determined and, if possible, angrj' Roy 
Campanella at the plate and behind it. 
It could be that Jackie Robinson, old 
Dodger, has done as much as any liv- 
ing man could do to insure just that. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD conliniiril 


WHO WILL BUY MY 
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VIOLETS? 


The glistening structure of the 53>foot Wheeler cruiser shown 
at the New York Boat Show last week put a gold-plated sheen on 
the old peddler's cry. The cry did not go unheeded. On the show’s 
seventh day Talbot M. Malcolm, New York attorney, plunked down 
$110,000 for it. The show, which closed two days later, was the 
most successful ever held, ringing up sales of nearly $3.5 million 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 


SWEAT AND BEND 
FOR MAO TSE-TUNG 


Up and down Red China, as these rare pictures taken by a New Zealand 
photographer show, youngsters engage in a “strength through sports” 
movement. The drive stems from an edict of Mao Tse-tung*s government 
to popularize mass sports as a part of the “national defense athletic 
movement.” Daily radio calisthenics programs, exercise breaks in plants 
and more physical education in the schools are all part of the new look 

PHi>Tot;;{At»HS J!V TO.M ijrrrHJ.s.'? 



A CHINNING BAR IN ANSHAN. bosidc iin mdustrjnl labyrinth of Ibo plant 
omployinK Mo<b*l WorkiT WaiiK, helps his patriotic family keep pbv'ically fit. 
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A SQUARE IN URUMCHI, 

northwestern Chinese frontier 
town, is the scene of awkward 
basketball foul-shooling prac- 
tice by a young Chinese girl. 
Particular efforts are made to 
be sure that students, as the 
elite of Red China's vast wave 
of youth, stay in top condition. 


A HOTEL IN PEKING U in- 
vaded by youngsters at party 
given for them on “Children’s 
Day.” A gymnast perfornvs to 
inspire kids to follow her ex- 
ample and exercise for fitness. 



WONDERFUL. WORLD cvnlinucd 


TRAVELING FOR FREEDOM’S 


Neartho halfway mark of their six-week 
coast-to-coast tour to dramatize the 
cause of freedom and their own choice 
of it, .‘^4 Hungarian and four Rumanian 
athletes last week tra\'e)ed, performed 
in their specialties and made friends 
with America. Their tour, sponsored 
by Sports iLiX.sTRATKuin cooperation 


with the AAT. isdi^•id<•d intotiiree sec- 
tions with sejjarate itineraries: aquatic 
athletes, fencers and gymnasts, and a 
track tour. 

Between e.vhibitionsthealhJetes, who 
have subordinated personal problems 
of re.settlement to their group mission, 
are finding time to sightsee like any 


tourists and are learning the history 
and customs of their adopted land. 
Everywhere they go, thej' have been 
greeted with enthusiasm and heartening 
response, but although many ha\e laid 
plans for work or education after the 
tour, many others still need assist- 
ance in establishing their new lives. 



LASZLO MAGYAR, swimmer and jazz fan, collects the autograph 
of Trumpeter Louis Armstrong after show at a Miami Reach hotel. 



NORWALK, CONN, high school pluys host to the 11 Olympic 
fencers and gymnast.^, here shown lining up for a curtain call 



LIBERTY BELL IS appropriate shrine for the Hungarians. Both the aquatic 
and fencing-gymnastic groups were met in Philadelphia by Jack Kelly Jr. 



M.i.T. POOL is the stage for a water polo exhibi- 
tion put on by the Hungarian team. The refugee 
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CAUSE 



MIAMI SWIM SHOW ilniws a 

larKt* crowd as Ferenc Siak spins 
ihrouKh space in the 3-metprdive. 
Mler t.ouT, the ‘iS-yeav-oUl Hun- 
garian athlete hopes to teach gym- 
nastics to American vounirsters. 





swimmers and divers also demonstrated their skill to Hewlett, l.i. high school sponsors a demonstration by 20-year-olfl 

several hundred university students and their friends. Foils Champion Lidia Domolky {left • and a local college fencing instructor. 
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WHO WON? 

The annual battle of officials vs. the world, 
sometimes known as the indoor track season, is 
off to another galloping, argumentative start 


by ROY TERRELL 

I T IS common knowicdKi? among track and field fans, coaciies and 
athletes that all finish-line judges are blind. Particularly indoor 
finish-line Judges. There may, of course, be extenuating circum- 
stances, such as the fact that indoor track meets are held indoors 
(where the lighting isn’t very good) or that the gentlemen in <iues- 
tion, by the very nocturnal nature of their work, mu.sl slay up 
later land therefore gel les-s slee[>) than their contemporaries who 
work outside in the daytime. -Anyway, they’re blind. 

On the other han<l, there are finish-line judges who have been 
known on occasion to express sincere doubt.s as to the (lualifications 
of any fan. coach or athlete for membership in the 2()-2(» Club. So 
it has gone down through the years, the lines clearly drawn artid the 
two factions coexisting in a stale of snarling armis ice. 

And so it goes in 1957. In the shorter races like the sprints and 
hurdles land indoors they can be \'ery, very short indeed/, a rhu- 
barb arises almo.st every week with the chest frequently proving 
that it i.s (}Uicker than the eye. and the eye refusing to admit it. At 
Boston on Jan. 1!>. Olympic Hurdle.s Champion Lee Calhoun pulled 
up after Ids race, turned to Olympic DecatliJon Champion Milton 
Campbell and said: ‘‘.Nice race. Mill. You won.” The judges gave 
(’alhoun the medal. Minutes earlier. Villanova's (leorge Syclnor 
had shrugged the finish-line string from around his chest at the end 
of the 5U-yard dash and jogged hack to pick up his trophy. It wasn’t 
there. The judge.s had awarded it to Pittsburgh’s Herb Carper. Not 
everyone in the crowd agreetl that this was entirely just, but a check 
of the record books five year-s from now will show that Carper won 
the 50-yard dash at the Knights of Columhu.s meet in Boston on 
the night of Jan. 19 and none of your lip. 

Last Friday at the Philadelpida Iniiiiirer (James the question of 
who won what came up again. As the picture on the right and the 
one on the next page (taken a fraction of a second later) show-— or 
do they?— Ira .Murchison, a world record-setting sprinter, beat Dave 
Sime, another world record-setting sprinter, at 50 yards. Sime, 
among others. wa.sn’t at all convinced and emphatically stated his 
opinion to the officials. As Yogi Berra could have told him, it didn’t 
change nuttin’. This time neither Carper nor Sydnor was involved, 
since the former wdsely remained home to study for exams and the 
latter \va.s eliminaierJ in a semifinal lieat — which hi.s roach will go to 
his grave believing that Sydnor won. Oh. we'l. 

A.s for the hurdles tliat night, Campbell beat Calhoun and Charley 
Pratt— or did he? The picture on page nvght shed some light on 
the matter, hut Campbell ha.*? the medal tucked away In his pocket 
and since he is very big (about '210 poundsi and can run very fast, 
the chance of anyone taking it away from him appcar.s very small. 
By a strange set of circumstances, the Washington fJvenirtg Star 

conliiiuid on piige 30 

MURCHISON. SmC LUNCE AT TAPE — NOW TURN PAGE 
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MURCHISON'S HAND breaks string, but whose torso crossed 
the line first only officials could tell. Or that's what the rules say. 


WHO WON? 
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Games the next night failed to turn up a single rliuharb. 
For one thing Campbell merely looked up in astonishment 
when the starling gun went off, and, by the time he began 
to run. the rest of tlie hurdle field was about to disappear 
over the horizon. He did well to finish fourth behind Cal- 
houn. who set a world record of 8.2 seconds for the seldom- 
run 70-yard distance, Elias Gilbert of Winston-Salem 
Teachers and Olympic Bronze Medalist .loel Shankle. (iil- 
bert missed the best chance of the evening to set the whole 
thing off again when, leading Calhoun liy some 3 Ifilhs of 
an inch, he stubbed his toe going over the last hurd.'o. 

Washington’s unique series of dashes at 70, 80 and 100 
yards became a complete flop when Murchison won all 
three in such a way that there was no chance for anyone 
to howl at all. A year ago, as an unknown Duke sophomore, 
Sime .swept this series over such runners as .\ndy Stan- 
field and Rod Richard, and most of the crowd thought he 
would do the same again. 'I’he big redhead, they figured, 
despite his notoriously erratic start, would have more time 
to overpower the bullet -(juick little Murchison at these 
longer distances. Rerhap.s he would have, but by late Satur- 
day afternoon Sime was so ill from an upset stomach 
(“Virus, I guess,” said his coach Rob Chambers) that it 
wasn’t certain he could run at all. When Sime finally went 
to the blocks he was no match for Murchison. 

The little t)lymj)ian beat him by a fool at 70 yards, 
by two feet at 80 atul won the 100 in a breeze after Sime, 
jumping the gun twice, wa.s di.squalified bj' Starter Arthur 
Miles. Murchison’s winning times were 7.1, 8.0 and 9.b 
(last year Sime did 7.0, 8.0 ainl 9. .5, the latter an indoor 
world record). Little Ira, just out of the Army and (juite 
pleased with the results of his first trip over eastern tracks, 
packed up his several pounds of silver and headed hack to 


college days at Western .Michigan. “This indoor track,” he 
grinned, “is a lot of fun. I'll be back.” 

As the indoor season swings into the big month of Febru- 
ary, however, the oft-di.sputed da.shes and hurdles will take 
up only a small part of the picture. For if the first two big 
weekends were full of good, exciting race.s at the longer dis- 
tances, the next few promise to bo (|uite a bit better. 

Charlie Jenkin.s, the young 01ym))ic -1 00-meter champion, 
passed up the Washington meet, along with the rest of his 
Villanova teammates, to remain at home and study for 
exams, liut only after winning the fiOO at both Boston and 
Philadelphia virtually unopposed. Soon, however, bride- 
groom Lou Jones will be hack on the circuit, anrl Olympic 
800-metpr Champ Tom Courtney will take a crack at thi.s 
shorter race. It is then that bystanders will find out if 
Jenkins is really the finest indoor runner at this distance 
since the big days of Mai Whitfield. The chances are they 
will find out that he i.s. 

.\nd there is always the Courmey-.-\rnold Sowell duel at 
1,000 yards. Courtney won the 1,000 at Washington in 
a breeze, proving that he is without a peer at the distance 
—as long as Sowell isn’t around. 'I'he big Olympic cham- 
pion, winner over lithe little Arnie five straight times out- 
doors, lost to his old indoor nemesis at both Boston and 
Philadelphia. In the Inqiiirir meet, Tom opened up with 
a tremendous early bid to steal the race, leading by as 
much as 10 yards at the end of three laps. But Sowell 
refused to panic, merely stretched his flowing stride out 
another magical notch, sailed around Courtney with a lap 
and a half still to go and won by about four yards in the 
meet record time of 2:09..^. “Weren’t you worried, .\rnie?” 
someone asked. “No,” grinned Sowell. "When I turned 
it on, he came back to me pretty fast.” The ne.xt night, 
resting a weakened ankle which seems to function properly 
on the banked boards but gives him trouble on a flat 
surface such as the Washington National Guard Armory, 
Sowell turned the 1,000 over to Courtney, who coa.sted 
home in 2:I'l.f{. 

Which brings one down to the distance races, the famous 
mile and two-mile cup events which highlight the indoor 
season. Or which sometimes do. This year, despite the 
wonderful anticipation of seeing such as Ron Delany and 
Laszlo Tabori and h^red Dwyer and Horace Ashenfelter 
hook up in one combination or another each week, fans 
so far enjoyed only a little bit of each tand nothing at 
all of Olympic 1,500-meter Champ Delany, who won’t get 
to run until the Millrose Games at Madison Square Garden 
on Feb. 9 after shaking off a siege of virus himself i. 

'Phe l)ig show' at Boston was furnished by Dwyer, the 
little 1 ;00.8 outdoor miler who may very well become 
America’s first home-grown sub-four-minute man, once he 
begins to stretch him.self outdoors this spring. At Boston 
he ran two miles, however, and beat Ixith Ashenfelter and 
Tabori. Meanwhile. Phil Coleman, an Olympic steeple- 
cha.ser, wa.s winning a rather exciting mile from a rather 
unexciting fieUl in 4:10.8. 

Delany came in to watch the Philadelphia meet and see 
a fellow member of the four-minute club, Tabori, make his 
indoor mile dehut. As it turned out, he wouldn’t have 
missed much if he had .stayed home. Tabori got fouled up 
on his schedule (the Ini/nircr officials forgot to announce 
in Hungarian exactly when the mile v\ould start;, ate too 
late and wound up running with a tummy ache. He fin- 
ished third behind Georgie King, the ex-NYlI star who 
now teaches school in Boston, and Coleman, who caught 
him right at the tape. King’s winning time was 4:10.1. 
“Ugh,” said Tabori when someone a.sked him how he felt, 
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which proved that he is learning to speak a little English, 
anyway. He may soon be able to order— and digest— his 
prerace meals before the gun goes oil. 

Dwyer, with blisters on his feet, watched from the side- 
lines as old pro Ashenfelter outfoxed Polish Refugee John 
Macy to win the two mile event. Horace refused to be 
drawn out by the University of Houston freshman’s blis- 
tering early pace— he once trailed by almost .oO yards— 
and won going away when Macy developed a stitch in his 
side with four laps still to go. Dwyer had run 8:5l2.4 at 
Boston: Ashenfelter did 9:01.8 on Friday. 

At Washington, for the third straight meet both the 
mile and two-mile medals went to pre\iously uncrowned 
runners. The mile was won by Bobby Seaman of UCLA, 
who tw'ice has done 4:01.4 in losing races outdoors but had 
never really competed indoors until last weekend. At Phila- 
delphia, where he finished a fast-closing fifth, Seaman said, 
“(lee, these curves are tight. It seems like you're Just going 
around in a circle all the time.’’ But on Washington’s big- 
ger track (eight laps to the mile compared to 12 at Phila- 
delphia’s Convention Hall), Seaman evidently felt right at 
home and outkickod King in a slow 4:16.5. "I’m almost 
ashamed of the time,’’ he said, “but at least I won. I guess 
that's the main idea.’’ 

Macy, who doesn’t speak much English, either, but 
probably wouldn't have had to know any at all to get the 
point of Houston Coach Johnny Morriss’ comments after 
his tactical miscue on Friday, ran in a way to make his 
coach proud the next night in Washington. He lurked 
around behind Ashenfelter and Tabori (Dwyer was still 
resting his fcct> for neariy a miie, then zoomed into a lead 
which he never lost. Tabori dropped out without warning 
on the 11th lap (“A hasain nein hirki,” he puffed', and 
the FBI's Ashenfelter, who may have looked a little like 
a member of the NKVI) to the fieeing Pole, was 25 yards 
behind at the finish. The time of 9:02.6 not only broke 
Ashenfelter's meet record but also was the fastest time 
ever run for the distance by a college freshman — even a 
2fi-year-old freshman like Macy. 

"Where did you find him, Johnny?’’ someone a.sked the 
Houston coach. 

“Tve got friends,” said Morriss. 

“Will you be back?’’ a writer asked. “Are you going to 
run in the Garden?’’ 

Macy shook his head. “I too hot,” he said. “I no like 
indoors.” 

Morriss grinned. “We’ll be there,” he said. 

So, sooner or later, they’ll all be there. Maybe not this 
weekend at the Boston A A meet, since Tabori will take a 
week off to rest up his stomach and feet, and Delany 
does not yet consider himself back in top condition. But 
Dwyer will be ready to go again, racing Ashenfelter at 
two miles, and Seaman will meet King and Coleman at 
a mile. And the next weekend, Delany and Tabori will 
meet in the Millrose Games’ famed Wanamaker Mile, and 
even Freddie Dwyer, who said earlier in the year that he 
was only going to run the longer distance indoors, is be- 
ginning to think about that mile race, too. “I’d kind of 
like to get in it,” he said a little wistfully last week. Meet 
directors will undoubtedly be only too happy to oblige. 

And that’s about it. Oh. yes. At Washington, the Rev. 
Bob Richards won the pole vault. It was the 104th time 
he had been over 15 foot. end) 


JUDGED THIRD in hurdlos, although he apparently won, was 
Charley Pratt (lop, nmrrsl judijes). Campbell {middlci was 
judged the winner, and Calhoun (nearest the cainera) second. 
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TRACKING THE CAT 
IN MAINE 


For testing a man in the winter woods, there is nothing like a bobcat hunt. So 
at least say the Dead River country hunters, who with their hounds find sport 
in bucking five-foot snows and chasing over mountains in nonstop pursuit 

by LEW DIETZ 


I N THAT high border region of w’estern Maine known 
as the Dead River country, where temperatures often 
range from 20 to 30 below, cat hunters are sometimes re- 
ferred to as men who are all brawm and no brains. Maine 
cat hunters know better. They are w’ell aware that they 
belong to a select coterie. There are probably no more than 
a couple of dozen in the state with the stamina, the passion 
and the hound.s to cjualify as top-drawer cat hunters. For 
it is not enough to be just an enthusiastic cat hunter. To 
make the grade, a man has to know his cat country and 
his oats, and own a dedicated cat dog. 

In Maine the "cat” is the bobcat, a wily and elusive 
carnivore which, unlike the bear and the fox, has a decided 
preference for killing its own meat, a job it accomplishes 
w'ith surgical efficiency. A wastrel, killing not only for food 
but often merely for pleasure, the bobcat is on the black- 
list of many conservationists, particularly in Maine. 

Even a good cat hunter is hard put to explain what 
makes a cat hunter good. Kewt Stowell of Dixfield, who 
keeps eight cat dogs, puts it this way: "Deer hunting is 
getting too crowded, fox hunting is getting too easy. A 
cat, now — well, you just don’t get a cat every day in the 
W'eek, and when you do get one, man, you've got yourself 
something and you’ve been someplace.” 

That "someplace” could he just about any place, w'ere 
Newt Stowell .speaking literally. When cat hunters set forth 
of a wintry morning on their quest they never know where 
they will end up at dark, nor do they care. P’rom that 
charged moment when the strike dog, loosed on a cat 
track in the snow, sends its first challenging bay slamming 
against a frozen mountain to the climactic instant when 
the frenzied pitch of the pack’s tonguing says "treed,” it 
may be a span of 15 minutes or an hour or the best part of 
a day. Perhaps, even, there won’t be any final act that 
day. It depends on snow conditions, the dogs and, of course, 
the cat. 

If the cat has a full belly the chances are it’ll tree fast. 


On the other hand, if the cat is light and the hounds have 
trouble bucking the breasting snow, the quarry may circle 
in a thicket like a rabbit all day long. If a cat is pressed 
hard it’ll tree as a rule, but that rule has variables. There 
are slow dogs that tree cats as slick as a mitten, and fast 
dogs that just can’t seem to tree a cat at all. 

For the cat hunter, the track of the cat is like the track 
of nothing else. Once the pack opens up, men move, and 
the snowshoe pace is relentless. The cat hunter never knows 
where he’s heading, and only a snowshoe trail will tell 
him where he’s been. The curtain scene — the hunched cat 
glaring balefully down from a tree limb upon the baying, 
leaping pack— may happen within sight of the road or 10 
miles in on the back of some nameless mountain. 

Cat hunting starts with the first snows and continues 
until the spring. Storms and hitter weather hold the cats 
close to their dens in the rocky ledges and make for slow 
hunting. Foul weather, however, seldom keeps a hardened 
cat hunter home for long. When few cats are moving, the 
true hunter will think nothing of driving 200 miles on back 
lumber roads checking every slot in the snow. And every 
track needs close inspection, for in deep snow only the 
really e.vport eye can distinguish the telltale turned-in 
tread of the cat from the track of a fox, 

In view of the fact that the state pays a $15 bounty on 
bobcats, purists might question the cat hunter’s amateur 
standing. Although cat hunters accept this token subsidy 
(game wardens are the exceptions, being already on the 
.state pa^^roll), the profit motive in cat hunting may be 
dismissed as negligible. Cat bounties don’t even cover the 
keep for one hound, and most hunters have two or three. 

lexi conliiiucd on page 37 


OKAI) KIVEK Hl'.N’TKR Dwight Lander, a du^trii't game warden, 
sets out with his favorite redbone dog Pat for another day’s cat 
hunting in the snow-covered woods near Maine's Canadian border. 
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M ANNOUNCEMENT NEWS 


All -now sorios of (3 station 

J3rsl with a Iriio passoii^or-oar ride ! 





NEW POWER LIFT BACK Wl NOOW- 38 SQUARE FEET OF CARGO AREA Tlir l.ac-k » inc!,.« n.l 


•imlniiK-il citiK'i' iiiniiiiallv, or fiy pn* 


Hv far iho fiiic-it. nu^l atlvanci'd station 
wafiiuK vnii lUii l•lI^ al an\ [>rirr. \ll of 
llii- \fat'' lilt: \t >uiti(Hi wa^oii^ IkuI'I lar 
mot'i' room lli.iii omt ollcrcd t'l-foro in llm 
nifilinm-prii'c lifld. \ii(i all ffalurn \1it- 
<'ur)’s jinaziiij; mnv Flo.ilitij: Ki-U- (3 jirral 


in“K l.iirnp-'inollii rin}' fi-aUin-' im lndiiii' 
r\i'lii-i\<' \ii-< jj'luoi) Sii'pmi'iotil. Ilcrt* 
art- llif lii-t -tatiim wafion- llial ri<ii* a^ 
M'tlK ami 'nio<»tl>l\ a^ a pa>~(MipT lar. 

\l tlir lo[i of IMF lilt; \i lint' i- llic lii\u- 
rious 'J-iia-M-iifiiT (.)olon\ I’.irk >Iio\mi in 


ICK FROM 3 STUNNING SERIES- 
COLONY PARK. 

VOYAGER, AND COMMUTER 




wagons ! ^VcKa need hardtop design! 
New, iinicjiie all-elear loading plalforin ! 



ovrri Kx<’liisive I'loalin^ 
Air-(!iislnoii Sus(»<‘iisioii 
Iriic |jass<*n^«‘r-<‘ar coiiit'ort. 
ar<‘ du* most ('onv<']iiri)l, 
luxurious and rasii'sl riding station 
ua^oiis fver Imill. Kv«*r\tluiiu is 
tolalh Nru lM'aiit>. ii<‘\v spa* 

<*ioiiMu*ss. new riding <Muiilorl— 
m“>\ idoas Iutc ^t>ll lf»ok. 


CONVENTIONAL STATION WAGON BIB M STATION WAGON 



MERCURY ELIMINATES LIFT GATE. LOWERS THE TAIL GATE 
TIumv is iintliiiit.' to >:<-i in tin- ua\ wlicii you're 
liiaiiiii;! I>iv Inilkv oliio’l^. AikI iIii- l.iil lmIi' i' iniii'h 
lower |>eriniLh tiiin-li ca'icr ioailiii;: and iniluadinj’. 

THERE ARE 3 VIEW-CRAMPING PILLARS IN MOST WAGONS 



THERE'S ONLY ONE SlOE PILLAR IN THE NEW MERCURY 



THE OPEN-AIR FEELING OF A HAROTOP Tlx-re'-: |jk’I<irc- 
window e\|ian'i- ot al.i" all aionnd yon (more llntn 
31 sr]ijarc left in all l-dom iiiiic)e|«.). Von enjoy 
the widc-()[)en spaeioii.s l«'eliii” ul a lianltoji j-edan. 


llie fniTjjroiiml aimve. Till' \<>vaeiT (left 
is a\ailali!c in Imth a 2-(liiiir 6-|nis- 
sriipT ami a l-iloor 0-{Ki>'eiioer ititnicl. I lie 
('.ommuliT (lo|j riaiil) is MiTriir_v'< \alue 
scries. It i> availalile in 3 inndcls — 2* nr I- 
diinr 6-|)asM‘nji;cr, ami l-<]inir ‘>-[ia-'scnger. 


THE BIG MERCURY for'57 

^:fh DREAM-CAR DESIGN 

MeACunv DIVi.-'tON • {O'' ’ MjrOR CQMPANr 





AT Tin: ( i,iM v\ ()i I mi; HI N i i {)»Ni;ut:ii iioiic \ i (;i..\i{i:s «\i.kI' I i.h khom i hi. iiitwi hks vs i hi: moi nhs hi:i,(»w iivkk -i ih.i:i)’ 



r\T MI N'TKIt Dwight LiiiiiliT of Kuslis. Me. hoisis Ills trophy 
o\ IT his 'tiouldor for ihi- lung snowshoo hiki’ honn*. Though bounty 
is p;ii(l on hohrnts in Miiiru-. mo.si huntors go afii-r ihi-m for .spori. 


rilK Kll.l. is made by Lunilcr as his )ioun<t loudly gives tongue at 
oul-of-rwieh eat. Some bobcats tree fast, bul others can li‘a<l <iogs 
an<l men on a day-long chase over mountains in fivi-fooi snov.^. 




ISJever 

cariy 
more 
cash 
-than 
yon 
can 
afford 
fo lose 

safe — carr3r 

AMERICAN 

EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 

• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted overywhorc* — easy to 
spend ns cash. 

• (lood until used — no time limit. 

• Buy them at your BANK, nt Rail- 
way PlxpresK and Western Union 
offices. Charges —only 


MAINE BOBCAT HUNT 

frow 32 

A goo(] hound, already .started on cats, 
is worth as much as $500. 

•Most cat liunters consider them- 
selves conservationist.s, but conserva- 
tion as a prime motive for cat hunting 
falls Hat on its face and just won't 
stand up against the fact that the cal 
hunter is the first to moan when game- 
killing cats are scarce, .-^nd wdien he is 
pinnerl right down as to why he pre- 
fers to take a tom rather than a female 
(a "yeoJi,” a.s lie will call itl it’s soon 
clear that sentiment plays no part in 
his preference. A ilead female means no 
litter of kittens to grow up and ije 
dogged another day. 

Even the best eat hunter is no better 


than his dog. Whether it be a blue- 
tick, redbone. Walker, black and tan 
or IMott hound— all these breeds are 
u.sed on cats in Maine — it ha.'i to be 
endowed with something a little spe- 
cial to make the grade in this demand- 
ing sport. Being big helps— four-foot 
snows are average- i)ut most of all the 
dog needs heart and stamina, plus a 
good charge of cal liale. 

When the hunt is over and tlie men 
sit around in the long, raking shadows, 
it's <log talk- warmed perhaps by a 
fifth of black Xew England rum— that 
winds up the day. In common witli all 
hnund-<{og men. cat hunters bewail the 
fact that when a hound gets to his peak 
he's just got one more good year in 
him. Does the same apply to cat hunt- 
ers? If so, none will admit it. end 


“A'Vur os J COM woA'c oitf, soom/limp aho/tl a 
giiaran/crd onHim/ migc." 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 



Cienc Sarazen. 54, 
chunky old pro who 
was winning tourna- 
ments as long ago as 
1922, hitched up his 
familiar knickers, 
shot record Go in the 
first round of PGA 
seniors champion- 
ship at Dunedin, 
Fla. but title went 
to A1 Wairoas. 



Jim Owens, who 
learned hts football 
at knee of Oklaho- 
ma’s Bud Wilkinson, 
became latest Soon- 
er to grab off head 
coaching job, mov- 
ing from assistant at 
Texas A&M to suc- 
ceed former team- 
mate Darrell Royal 
at U. of Washington. 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Lee <'alhoun, limber-legged Olympic cham- 
pion from North Carolina College, trailed in 
early going but picked up speed to cover 
seldom-run 70-yard high hurdles in 8.2 for 
new world indoor record at Wa.shington, 
D.C. (Jan. 26). 

TRACK & FIELD 

John Macy, 26-year-old Polksh refugee now 
at U. of Houston, trailed veteran Horace 
A.shenfelter in two-mile race at Philadel- 
phia, next night turned tables on rival at 
Washington, winning in 9:02.6 as Hunga- 
ry'.s Laszlo Tabori (beaten by George King 
in 4 :10.1 mile at Philadelphia) dropped out 
because of stomach upset. Among other 
winners In busy weekend at Philadelphia 
and Washington: stumpy Ira Murchison 
nipped Duke’s Dave Sinie in disputed 50- 
yard dash, added triple at 70, 80 and 100 
yards; Pitt’s velvet-striding Arnie Sowell 
continued banked-board supremacy over 
Olympic Champion Tom Courtney, win- 
ning 1,000 in 2:09.5 {see page 28). 

HOCKEY 

Detroit, off on six-game winning kick, rout- 
ed Chicago 6-2, swept weekend series with 
Toronto 4-1, 3-1, to take 3-point lead over 
sputtering Montreal in NHL. Boston, still 
fumbling around for adequate replacement 
for Goalie Terry Sawchuk, dropped Norm 
De Felice and brought up Rookie Don Sim- 
mons from Springfield. Maneuver worked 
as Bruins came out of six-game slump to 
beat Canadiens 5-2. 


BASKETBALL 

College haskelbull, in annual midsemester 
lull, found most major teams, including 
unbeaten North Carolina and once-beaten 
Kansa.s, idle but Ohio State held olT North- 
western 83-73 for sixth straight in Big Ten ; 
Missouri went into overtime to upset Iowa 
State 69-66 for second time in Big Seven; 
California, undefeated in PCC, came from 
behind to beat Stanford 67-64. 

Boston continued to make shambles of 
NBA Eastern Division race, outscoring 
Syracuse, Minneapolis and Philadelphia to 
enjoy 6':>-game bulge over second-place 
Warriors. For* Wayne held firm in tight 
Western Division, winning three out of 
four, but was only single game ahead of 
St. Louis Hawks, who began to make Bob 
Pettit’s fantastic shooting pay olT in vic- 
tories. Rochester, going from bad to worse, 
stretched losing streak to 10. 

BASEBALL 

Lou Perini, Boston steamshovel executive 
who moved his Braves but not his residence 
to Milwaukee in 1953, decided fans “are 
entitled to direct, on-site leadership,” 
turned over president’s chair to Executive 
Vice President Joseph Cairnes, 49, but will 
remain as chairman of board. 

HORSE RACING 

Spinney. Insurance Man Louis Rowan's 
chestnut 4-year-old, off at 25 to 1, found 
muddy strip to his liking, outslogged chal- 
lenging Beam Rider in stretch to win $170,- 
230 Santa Anita Maturity {see page iO). 


First Served. 6-year-o!d gelding claimed 
by New York Attorney James J. Crowley 
from Alfred G. V'anderbilt for mere $7,500 
last July, stormed up on outside on turn 
for home, survived foul claim by Willie 
Hartack, up on Fabricator, to take down 
top money in $33,050 Royal Palm Handi- 
cap at Hialeah for Trainer John Nerud’.s 
third straight stakes winner. 

GOLF 

Ken Venturi, cocky San Francisco auto 
salesman who recently deserted amateurs 
to follow money trail, showed pros he will 
be real threat, finishing in three-way tie 
with Mike Souchak and Jimmy Demaret 
at 273 and forcing playoff in Thunderbird 
Invitational at Palm Spring.s, Calif. 

Ann Quasi, spirited I9-year-old from 
Marysville, Wash, made her putter behave 
to upset favored Marlene Stewart, went on 
to beat defending Champion Joanne Good- 
win on 38th hole in Helen Doherty 
amateur at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

TENNIS 

Shirley Fry. world’s No. 1 woman amateur 
who recently announced she planned to 
marry and would not defend at Wimbledon 
and Forest Hills, outstroked old rival Al- 
thea Gibson 6-3, 6-4 to win Australian sin- 
gles title at Kooyang. Lew Hoad, who en- 
joys same stature in men’s rankings, was 
upset in semifinals by Countryman Neale 
Fraser (beaten by Ashley Cooper in final). 
Hoad later disclosed pain>ul back injury 
may sideline him for throe months. 


FOCUS ON THE DEED. 




OPERATION SNOWSMOE is order of the day for Sergeant 
Robert L. Beckman, who steps up to the plate to take his cut in 
a G.I. softball game at Fort Richardson, near Anchorage, Alaska. 
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Kathy Cornelius, 
porky Lakp Worth, 
Fla. housewife who 
won I’.S. Women’s 
Open last year, was 
prescntPtl with spe- 
rial award by Metro- 
politan (lolf Writers 
Assoeiaiion in New 
York, rushetl home 
to finish .sixth in 
tournament. 



Ken Barlholomcw. 
d6. Minneapolis tele- 
phone lineman and 
lonK-time national 
outdoor sp«'ed-skal- 
inE champion, had 
his I2ih title in ura-sp 
when injured, help- 
le.ssly watched Bob 
Snyder earn tie for 
crown in last event 
at Si. Paul. 



Jim liraham, Okla- 
homa A&M pole 
vauiter who up 
Olympic berth to 
Bob Gutowski, was 
Riven Sportsman.ship 
Brotherhood’s Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby Me- 
morial Award for 
"out.standinR sporis- 
manship by II. S. 
com{>etitor.” 


BOXING 

Kddie .Machen, third-rankinR heavywetRht, 
showed he still ha.< lot to learn when flabby 
lat 19J' .. pounds' and still feather-punch- 
inR ex-LiRht HeavyweiRhl Champion Joey 
Maxim manaRed to stay out of harm’.s way 
until flooretl '«<>• Moiri by lip-splittinR 
riRht in ninth, ihen got up to lose decision 
at Miami Beach. 

KeatherweiRhl Champion Sandy .Sad- 
Jler, master rouRhhouser who has defend- 
ed only three time.s in six years and not 
since last January, announced retirement 
after doctor informed him he was “Rtiing 
proRrcssively blind.” Baby-faced Algerian 
Cherif Hamia, who outpointed BelRium’s 
Jean Sneyer.s at Paris for Kuropean title, 
was named heir apparent but mu.st face 
winner of elimina(i<in series involving Brit- 
ish Empire Champion Hogan iKidi Bassey 
of Nigeria, Carmelo Costa and Miguel Ber- 
rios, up.sei by Gil Cadilli in lO-rounder at 
Boston. 

Heavyweight Champion Floyd Patter, 
son modestly accepted Kdward J. Neil 
plai;ue (.see Mvir) as New York Boxing 
Writers’ Fighter of the Year: but moody 
speciatorTommyt Hurricane' Jackson, who 
lost .split decision to Floyd last -spring and 
will probably get title shot in June, was 
not so impres.sed: ''I'll get him next time. 
I'll show him. Pm gonna chop him up 
like a piece of .steak. I think I’m gonna 
knock him out in two rounds." Two nights 
later, unprwiictable Jackson had chance 
to crow publicly when New York Boxing 
Managers Association honored him. This 


time Hurricane adopted vegetarian hi>- 
proach, preilicted, "ril make him iPatter- 
Ron' feel like Swis.s eheese.” adde<l another 
incentive, "I wanna take the crown back 
to my momma.” 

MILEPOSTS 

HON'OREb Mildred iBalx-i Didrikson Za- 
harias, fabulous all-round athlete, golfer 
extraordinary, who died of cancer last Sep- 
tember; posthumously awarded Bob Jones 
bronze plaque in "recognition of di.stin- 
guished sportsmanship,” by U.S. Golf As- 
.sociation, in New York. 

El.K(TED- Janies M. Kimberly. Chicago in- 
dustrialist-sportsman, auto racing driver, 
yachtsman: pre.sident of Sports Car Club 
of America, for secon<i term, at Detroit. 

MARRIED- Tommy .McDonald, swift Ok- 
lahoma .\11-America halfback who will next 
be si*en with Philadelphia Eagles: and cam- 
pus beauty Ann Campbell, I9.)5 Miss Amer- 
ica finali.st, at Oklahoma City. 

DIED Tom Smith, 78, shrewd California 
horse trainer whose taciturnity earneci him 
sobritjuet of Silent Tom: after long illness, 
at Glendale, Calif. Twice nation's leading 
money winner (1940, 194.")), he .saddled 
Charles S. Howard’s stout-hearted Seabis- 
cuit to victory over War Admiral in 1988 
Pimlico Special, lifted same Thoroughbred 
out of doldrum-s to win 1940 Santa Anita 
Handicap, later won 1947 Kentucky Derby 
with Mrs. Elizabeth N. Graham’s Jei I’itol. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

JUAN MANUEL rANGIO. Argentina. City of Buenos 
Aires Grand P(i>. >n 2.22 30.3 lor 2 heats, in Maseiali. 

BOATING 

CftlOLLO, skipoeted by Dr. Luis Vidana. Cuba, 71-m. 
Miaini-lQ Gun Cay sail, m 17 067. 

BOWUNC 

ST LOUIS BUOWEISERS, over Chicaeo ralsIaH's. by 
1.064 pins, nail learn match-game title, St Louis 


YOIANDE POMPEY. J-round KO over Geihaid Hecht. 
light heavyweights, Berlin. 

CARLOS ORTI/, lO-round decision over Bobby Rog* 
ets. lightweights, Chicago. 

FIELD TRIAL 

TYSON'S SKY Hill FLASH (pomier), owned by Rich- 
ard Papa. Toronto, Amateur Field Trial Clubs ot 
America nail shooting dog tille. Hernando. Miss. 


BETSY RAWIS. Spartanbuig. S.C.. Lake Worth (Fla.) 
Open, with 214 lor S4 holes. 

HORSE RACING 

SWITCH ON S2g.l7S Palm Beach K., 7 I. by IVk 
lengths, in 124 1.-6, Hialeah Sam Boulmeiis up. 
DUC OE FER $72,250 San Carlos H . 7 I . by M 
length, in 1 .23 2/5, Santa Anita. Ralph Neves up. 

RACQUETS 

STANLEY and CHARLES PEARSON. Philadelphia, 
over GeoKrey Atkins and Wood Pnnee, IS 8. 15 6. 
15-11. U.S. doubles title. Philadelphia. 

SKIING 

BIllY WOODS, Wateibu-y, Vt., Vidor Conslant Tro- 
phy Slalom, in i 56.5 tor 2 runs, and Aipioe Cora- 
bined Trophy, with 3.52 pis.. Slowe, VI 
ANTTI HYVARINEN, Finland. St Paul Winlei Caini- 
val lump, with leaps ol 183 and 192 leel. 

TENNIS 

PANCHO G0N2AUS. over Ken RosewaN. 3 mad-hes 
10 0. leads World Pro Tour, 7 1. 

TOBOGGANING 

HANS SCHALIER Germany world chempionship, 
with 13 47 14 lor 4 heats. Davos. Switzerland. 





SURPRISED Joey Maxim sprawls awk- 
wardly on canvas after Isiking hard right 
from Eddie .Machen in .Miami Beach fight. 


CATCHING instead of butting, Ted Wil- 
liams ilpfl\ boat.s his .second bonefish of 
day to outduel Golfer Sam Snead at Miami. 


SATISFIED smile creases face of Heavy- 
weight Champion Floyd Patterson as he 
proudly po.ses with Edward J. Neil plaque. 
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• HORSE RACING by WHITNEY TOWER 

Internationalism finds most support in California, 
and at thriving Santa Anita it is often a case of 

FOREIGNERS FIRST 


W KSTKUS' RACtSfi has progressed 
phenomenally in the last decade, 
and many C aliforniansnowhave forgot- 
ten that the successor early Santa Anita 
meetings often depended largely on the 
glamour and excitement surrounding 
the invasion of eastern “big name” 
stables. The a\ erage caliber of western 
stock used to be so inferior to that of 
the Florida winter season that you were 
doing all right to discover liO decent 
allowance horses on the grounds. 

Today there is no dearth of top stock 
at Santa Anita. Western breeding has 
developed into a major industry, and 
equally significant is the rich offering of 
purses which this season will amount 
to a total di.stribution to horsemen of 
more than three and a quarter million 
dollars — including over a million in 
added money for 33 stakes, four of 
which are guaranteed to gross over 
$1(10,000 each. 

There has, moreover, lieen another 



THE HANDiCAPPER, Santa Anita's 
(and New York’s) Jimmy Kilroe, has for- 
eign intrigue added to weight-leveling job. 


important trend in the West during 
recent seasons: more foreign-bred Thor- 
oughbreds have been imported here 
than to any other part of the U.S. rac- 
ing world. Dr. Charles H. Struh, execu- 
tive vice-president and the real master- 
mind behind this beautiful and ellicient 
jdant in the foothills of the San (lubriel 
Mountains, sees no mystery in the 
trend. “We are a progressive track, and 
the reason we have so many foreign 
hor.ses here is because we make more of 
an effort to bring them in.” 

Californians, despite an intense pride 
in their ability to produce top products 
within the stale, are also notoriously 
big spenders for any out-of-state prod- 
uct that catches their fancy. In past 
seasons some of the biggest names in 
the history of Santa .^nita racing- 
like Kayak II. Miche, N'oor, St. Vin- 
cent and Talon— belonged to foreign- 
bred hor.ses. 

“Today,” says Racing Secretary 
Jimmy Kilroe, “people are looking to 
buy a ‘ready-made’ horse to supple- 
ment their stock of California-breds. 
This is not easy to do, and in fact about 
the only way you can pick up a ‘made’ 
horse is to spend a great deal of money 
for lop stock when a successful owner 
either dies or has a major dispersal sale. 
The natural place to turn, then, is the 
foreign market where owners are look- 
ing for American capital.” 

As far as horse racing is concerned, 
the West is more international-minded 
than the Kast, as is clearly shown in 
the extensive and still-growing program 
of races over the comparatively new 
Camino Real Turf Course. Such objec- 
tive.s as the mile-and-three-quarters 
SIOO.OOO San Juan Capistrano are a 
natural target for foreign distance -spe- 
ciali.sts who find, for the most part, 
an easy transition from conditions in 
Europe, or .Australia — or, more recent- 
ly, South America. 

There are other exciting impressions 
to be gained at Santa Anita at this 
stage of the .season. There is, for in- 
stance, a fine-looking crop of 3-year- 
olds whose performances, however, lack 


the luster attached to such Hialeah 
residents as Rarbizon, Bold Ruler, h'ed- 
eral Hill. Gallant .Man. .\mbehaving, 
Amarullah, Gen. Duke, King Hairan 
and Missile, t^uite possil)ly the best 
colts in training here for the 3-year-old 
clas.sics are Blue Spruce, Grand Tudor 
and Prince Khaled. Xormally Cali- 
fornia Kid and Xashville would be in- 
cluded in tills group, but Mish Tenney, 
who trains California Kid for Rex Ells- 
worth. says his colt is about tliree 
weeks behind in his training and pfol)- 
alily won't make the Santa .Anita 
Derby on March 2. Xa.shville, Llangol- 
len Farm’s top 2-year-uld candidate a 
year ago, tailed off after his poor show- 
ing in the Garden State and won’t be 
hurried even for a Kentucky Derby 
appearance. But this doesn't bother 
Trainer Charles Whittingham too 
much because he also has Blue Spruce, 
a late developing green sort of colt now 
rounding into such .satisfactory form 
that both Whittingham and Owner 
Mrs. Richard Lunn rate him the best 
of the crop. 

Two of Lite i)est older horses on the 
grounds, Holandes II and Master 
Boing, show signs of turning into ex- 
ceptional racers, and Holandes, rated 
off his most recent winning perform- 
ance. is the <-urrent choice for the big 
Santa .Anita Handicap on Feb. 23. Bol) 
Roberts, who trains him for a trium- 
virate composed of himself and Donald 
W<5od and Carl de Renedette (the pur- 
chase price paid to an Argentinian 



THE CROCODILE, talking ui Epsom 
Downs track to France’s leading owner, 
Marcel Boussac, rides this week on coast. 
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owner was $100,000), is quite con- 
vinced that the 4-year-old South Amer- 
ican is capable of running two miles 
and packing plenty of weight too. 
Master Doing, who represented France 
while winning last fall's Washington 
International at Laurel, is here largely 
to take advantage of the turf course 
program. Bought by Texan Nelson 
Hunt, he will at least have a compatriot 
in the saddle, for the great Australian 
jockey, Rae Johnstone— now a resi- 
dent of France— is wintering at Santa 
Anita, partly to enjoy a vacation and 
partly to. see what he and Ma.ster Doing 
can do in the Handicap and Capistrano. 
Johnstone, known to Frenchmen as 
“the crocodile” for the famous strategy 
he employs in coming up from behind 
and snapping his opposition at the wire, 
is a remarkable man. One of the real 
internationalists of sport, Rae admits 
to being 51 years old. Peeking out from 
behind an upturned polo coat and puff- 
ing sopbislicatedly on a long cigarot 
holder on a cold afternoon la.st week, 
Johnstone summed up his riding mis- 
sion briefly. “Yes, it’s true I’ve ridden 
in 12 countries and been a winner in 
10. I hope to make it 11 by winning 
over here. Master Being has been train- 
ing well and looks fit and all that, but 
the only thing that counts is how he 
does in competition. I expect I’ll ride 
him this week [Feb. 2}, and if I’m 
pleased with him I'll stay on to ride 
in the big races. Otherwise I’ll return 
to France in short order.” 

Other handicap horses that will be 
heard from in the weeks ahead are 
Robert Lehman’s Count of Honor and 
Traffic Judge, who was purchased from 
the estate of the late Clifford Mooers 
by Lou Doherty and E. Barry Ryan; 
and, of course, old campaigners like 
Mister Gus and Porterhouse. ’Tf Hia- 
leah seems to have the best of the 
3-year-oIds this season,” says Jimmy 
Kilroe, ‘‘Santa Anita definitely has a 
whole body of useful horses and prob- 
ably a better over-all standard than 
ever before.” 

Some of the most useful— although 
unfortunately not the best— turned 
out last Saturday for the Ifftb running 
of the $100,000 added Santa Anita 
Maturity. There were 12 starters in 
this mile-and-a-quarter run over a 
track which was slippery and slick, and 
the best credentials were carried by 
IJangollen Farm’s Social Climber and 
C. V. Whitney’s entry of Head Man 
and Born Mighty. But a lot of others 
went in anyway, some because they 
had seen Social Climber whipped in 
his last start and some because in this 
race the rew'ards to the second, third 


and fourth horses were $30,000, $20,- 
000 and $10,000. Among those who 
said he entered for the latter reason 
was Lou Rowan, president of the Cali- 
fornia Thorouglibred Breeders As.so- 
ciation. Rowan’s entry, a chestnut 
gelding by Cover Up named Spinney, 
hadn’t tried going a mile and a quar- 
ter since he was beaten 21 lengths In' 
Count of Honor last July at Holly- 
wood Park. Well, maybe it was the 
fact that he was a year older, but most 
likely it was some expert training by 
Reggie Cornell— but, at any rate, at 
the fini.sb there was Spinney by nearly 
two lengths over the King Ranch’s 
Beam Rider. ’I'he heavy favorite So- 
cial Climber was fourth. T.atrr a smil- 
ing, jubilant Rowan confided that ‘‘I 
thought he’d win the race, but I didn’t 
dare tell anyone.” He sure didn’t. 
Spinney paid $51.80. 

SWAPS TO STUD 

No report of California racing do- 
ings would be complete without a word 
or two on the recovery of Swaps, who 
came so very close to death following 
a double linear fracture of his left hind 
leg last fall. Swaps, at the moment, is 
back at home on the Ellsworth Rancli 
at Chino. He is being ponied (a rider- 
less jog accompanied by a pony) be- 
tween a mile and a half and two miles 
a day and is, says his trainer, Mish 
Tenney, “slightly spoiled but very 
cheerful.” The plans for him call for a 
limited breeding season in 1957 — his 
book has not been announced but will 
probably include several of the good 
mares purchased from the Aga Klian 
last year. 

Naturally there is considerable in- 
terest in whether or not Swaps is to 
return to the races. ‘'Well, I’ll say 
this,” commented Tenney. “We don’t 
know if he will come back, but I'm 
convinced he would be capable of com- 
ing back. If this was the case, how- 
ever, he wouldn’t return to action un- 
til 1958. It ordinarily takes about 90 
days to get a horse back in racing form, 
but with Swaps it might take four to 
five months. In any case, no decision 
will be made until we see what results 
he has at stud. One thing about this 
horse. It is native with him to be clever 
and he does everything very neatly.” 

This comment set me to wondering 
if Tenney was reneging slightly on his 
widely quoted comment of two years 
ago to the effect that horses have 
no intelligence whatsoever. “That’s 
not so,” replied Mish. “I said a horse is 
a dumb brute, I still think a horse 
is a dumb brute, but Swaps is a clever 
dumb brute.” C£ii_2) 
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Then buy Betnboo . . . Bamboo 
Permanized with Bakelile Resin, the 
material unsurpassed lor lop 
ily rod perlotmance. 

The best fly fishermen anywhere 
will tell you that no other rod can 
touch an Orvis when it comes to 
laying out a line, selling a hook and 
playing a fish, tvery cast a pleasure . . . 
every model perteclion m line material 
and craltsmanship. Time-honored 
Tonkin cane, impregnated by our 
new, exclusive process, gives Orvis rods 
greater vitality and longer fishing lile. 
Are you ready to tish with the finest? 
Write for your copy ol our 1957 
Catalogue with full details on 
Orvis Rods — fly, spinning, casting 
and trolling. Sixty pages ot the 
finest equipment plus valuable 
Inlormalion on light tackle fishing. 

— -sOur lOlst Year. 


Hear it 


on the air 

Fridmj Xiijht, February 15 
From 8 to 10 F.M. 


SPORTS / 

ILLLISTl^ATEP / MONITOR . . . 

The lively, new radio sports show which, 
combines the worldwide radio /acilities of 
the National Broadcasting Company with 
the worldwide sports reporting {iiciUtifes of 
Sports Iulustrateu to bring you the 
latest in sports and the latest in Sports 
Illustrated. 


• Live hroadca-sts of important events 

• Interviews with key figures in .sports news 

• Sport-H background by SI correspondents 

• Reports on ski conditions 

• Announced by Westbrook Van Voorhis 
and Don Russell 


Lialcn to 

SPORTS 
ILLUSTI^ATED / MONITOR 
Friday, February 15 
and Every Fourth Friday therea/tfi 


» /m 



PS SORE? 

raCkEI $171 
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• BASKETBALL by JEREMIAH TAX 


Today the 200-point game is a commonplace, which 
leads many to believe that the sport is becoming a 

FREE-SCORING FARCE 


I N' thp: fikst period of the recent 
Kast-Wesl All-Star ^iime in Boston, 
the East team broke fast after the West 
missed a shot. Bob Cousy was a few 
steps ahead of his man, in full Hight, 
more than three-quarters of the way 
upcourt, when Teammate Bill Sliar- 
man let fly a long loading pass. Cousy 
and ball were .supposeri to meet just un- 
der the basket : instead, the ball, travel- 
ing on a Hat, bulletlike trajectory for 
70-odd feet, swished through tin* cords 
without even touching the rim. In tlie 
resultant uproar from a packed house 
lU-year-old Jerry Sharman was 
screaming ‘‘Tliat's my daddy” at the 
top of his lungs Sharman turned to the 
West player who was guarding him, 
Dick (larmaker, and said, “The trouble 
witli you. Dick, is tliat you don’t play 
a tight enougli defense.” 

In kidding Carmaker, Sharman was 
also taking aim. perliaps unwittingly, 
at one of the popular myths about pro- 
fessional basketball, which is that the 
pros simply trade basket.s, paying scant 
attention to the defensive aspects of 
ttie game. Those who foster the myth 
point to the current high team scores 
(the Celtics hit 140 against Syracuse 
last week’ and the amazing individual 
per game averages (Bob Pettit's is now 
close to 28 1 . 

There are. however, three good rea- 
sons for these scores. \one has anything 


to do with defense, which the pros ac- 
tually concentrate on so heavily that, 
each year, several graduating All- 
Americas fail to make the grade solely 
because they have not received solid 
grounding in this area from their col- 
lege coaches. 

'Die first reason is the 24-second 
clock, which obliges a team to shoot 
within that time or lose the ball. Tlie 
clock has made basketliall a faster 
hustle-all-the-way game than ever, 
princijially by forcing more shots— 
which leadsto higherscores. 'riiesecond 
is simply that today's pro players are 
better than ever at their trade-in 
every department, including sliootiiig. 

But the most important reason is 
that public attitude towar*! all sports 
which rates highest the most spectacu- 
lar hit of action that each game offers. 
It is the attitufle wliich has gratluall.\' 
transformed baseball, forexamplc, from 
a tight, hit-iind-run tactical contest 
into a free-scoring exhibition in which 
the home run is tlie chief weapon. The 
change came when baseball’s lop man- 
agement discovered that fans preferred 
to watch the long-ball hitters. They 
helped the trend grow with a livelier 
ball, the buggy-whip hat and with liigli- 
er salaries, generally, for home run spe- 
cialists than for other players. In some 
places, they even moved in the fences. 

The same thing has happened in 



basketball, with players— aware of the 
public’s preference- developing all 
manner of spectacular shots like one- 
tianders, hooks and jumps. Defense 
against these is admittetlly difficult, 
often limited to liarassing the shooter’s 
teammates to keep them from getting 
the hall to him. Only recently have a 
few extremely agile players like Bill 
Russell and Walter Duke.s demonstrat- 
ed that a perfectly timed leap may en- 
able a long-armed tiefenseman to block 
tlie shot in midair. 

Further influencing the trend is to- 
day’s reporting of games, which sel- 
dom fails to give lop billing to top 
scorers, at the expense of those players 
who may be far more important to 
their teams. This extends even to tlie 
boxscore, wliich is supposed to present, 
statistically, a picture of the game but 
instead is often downright misleading. 
Here is a sample: 


Rniit h, g 
Ji>ncs, g 
Brown, <• 
Snow. f 
Crosby, f 


OFT 


4 2 10 

7 17 

li I 14 

ti 0 12 


All the emphasis is on scoring, and 
Brown, witli seven field goals and three 
free throws for 17 points, appears to lie 
the mo.st valuable man on the team. 
Here, liowever, is another box score of 
llie same game, far more accurate in its 
jiortrail. The .A is for assists — passes 
which leatl to and often set up scores — 
li is for both defensive and offensive 
rebounds and E for errors. 


T A 

Smith, g 7 11 

Jones, g 10 2 

Brown, c 17 4 

Snow, f 14 2 

Crosby, f 12 (j 


K E 


() I 

1 2 



9 1 


In this truer summing up, both 
Smith and Crosby are shown to have 
been far more valuable than Brown. 
Both have fewer errors and more re- 
bounds, an<l Smith is far in the lead in 
the key category of assists. Statisti- 
callj’, this method proves the .same 
point. Accepting the figure that many 
coaches use as representing the value of 
pos.session of the ball — 1.4 -and add- 
ing for rebounds and subtracting for 
errors, Brown turns out to be worth 
only 17.2 points to liis team while 
Smith’s total is 25. 


If this kind of box score were used 
for college and pro games and were 
coupled with reporting that reflects the 
figures, fans would ac(juire a much 
sounder appreciation of the sport, 
('hoo.sing - list \'aluable Players would 
also he on a more logical basis than 
at pre.-eiu. end 
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BASKETBALL’S UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 

conliHiied from page 11 


to he left alone. “Sure, I don’t like be- 
ing bothered all the time," one young- 
ster said. “But I wouldn’t trade it for 
anything. (Juys take me to lunch. They 
take me to dinner. They buy me a beer 
when I want it. .\ml they don’t give 
me a funny look. If I need a couple of 
bucks for a date, there’s always some 
scout who’ll give it to me.” 

“Most of these scouts are nuts,” an- 
other boy insisted. “They go running 
around like a gang of little kids, mak- 
ing wild promises and always brag- 
ging. Take Spook. He says he had a 
line on Wilt Chamberlain before Wilt 
went to Kansas. That’s a helluva note. 
He had a line on Chamberlain like I 
had a line on Chamberlain! We both 
saw him play once. The other day 
Spook said he could get me a scholar- 
ship to New York Military Academy. 
That’s great— I already have a schol- 
arship there.” 

"One advantage wliich I ))a\'e over 
the (»ther scouts,” Cotkin cotifides, “is 
that I don't pester kids all hours of the 
night. Oarfinkel flofts tliat. I Jet tlie 
others do their talking first. Then I 
move in. Nino times out of 10 the kid 
winds up wJjere J want liim.” 

Why does Gotkin, who seems to 
have a comfortable income as a manu- 
facturer of baby bonnets, spend so 
many spare hours hanging around high 
school playgrounds and gymnasiums 
and Madison Square Garden? What 
keeps him in the recruiting business? 

“I do it just for Frank McGuire," is 
Gotkiri’s prompt reply. “Frank treats 
players like they were his own sons. 
He’s a wonderful man.” 

But Gotkin has other reasons. “My 
brother Java played at St. John’s in 


1934,” he .says. ‘‘Later my cousin Hy 
played at St. John’s. We had a real 
athletic family. 

“See, I was a good athlete, too. I 
used to play third base in baseball. 
Nobody ever hit a grounder past me. 
I stopped them with my chest. I was 
tough. I played sandlot football, too. 
And I fooled around with ba.sketball. 
But I never got to college. When I was 
10 I had to start working to help the 
family. See. Hy and Java were star 
athletes in college. I wa.sn't. Now, I 
help kids get to college. 

“Frank McGuire played with my 
brother Java at St. John’s. Sometimes 
a player on the other team would make 
a crack about Java’s being Jewish. 
That’s when Frank would step in. He’d 
say, 'You want to make cracks about 
him? Make them to me first, and then 
fight me first.’ ” 

Bill Kenney and Mike Tynberg are 
two other recruiters who swear by 
McGuire. While Kenney recruits pri- 
marily from his apartment, Tynberg 
keeps busy in the gymna.siums, u.sual- 
ly coaching all-star tournament teams. 
An alumnus of North Carolina, Tyn- 
berg claim.s that he has been a 'J'arhcel 
scout since his graduation 1 6 years ago. 

“I’m on the North Carolina pay- 
roll,” Tynberg sa.\‘s. “So i.s Uncle Har- 
ry. We’re listed as assistant coaches.” 
This is news to the treasurer’s office at 
the University of North Carolina. Nei- 
ther Tynberg nor Gotkin is included 
in the operating budget. Neither scout 
is mentioned as a coach, assistant or 
otherwise, in North Carolina’s basket- 
ball brochure. 

McGuire personally denies that the 
University of North Carolina pays or 


even has “official” scouts. “I do my 
own scouting,” ho said last week. "All 
the people in New York are my friends. 
No one gets paid, but everybody looks 
out for me. The whole police depart- 
ment looks for players for me. So do 
the high school coaches and so do the 
Brothers at the Catholic schools. Even 
the waterfront looks out for me. No 
one gets paid. Gotkin doesn’t get paid. 
He looks out for me because he’s a 
friend of mine. Why shouldn’t I get 
the New York players? After all, that’s 
my home territory.” 

Without actually challenging Mc- 
Guire, Tynberg is quietly insistent 
that he does get paid. “This stuff isn’t 
very profitable," he says. “I get paid 
only about $40 for every $50 I shell 
out. It can really cost you. You invite 
a kid to a game at the Garden. He 
brings his mother, his father, his sister 
and his girl friend. You have to take 
them to dinner and then to the game. 
You roll up a $65 bill for the night. 
I get about $50 from Carolina. I’m 
out $15, maybe, but it’s worth it.” 

Tynberg can afford to have a stoic 
philosophy about the expense, .\ccord- 
ing to Gotkin and Kenney, Tynberg 
inherited a great sum of money recent- 
ly and .spends as much as he desires 
on recruiting. In the Flushing tourna- 
ment, Tynberg entered an all-star 
team and promised each member of 
the .squad a $50 uniform. He provided 
1956 station wagons to transport the 
players to each game and then threw 
in two handsome valuable-player tro- 
phies which were much admired. 

“You don't mind spending the mon- 
eyi” Tynberg said, “when the boy ends 
up at Carolina. But when they go 
somewhere else, you don’t like it at all. 
These kids are funny. They’re not very 
coutinued on next page 



MIKE TYNBERG,weaithy North Car- 
olina grad, troat.<! prospects luxuriously. 



FRED <spooK) STEGMANN hunts ALDO LEONE, re.staurant waiter, is 
for Seton Hall, doubles as baseball scout. loyal to no school, but scouts for all. 
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Action speaks louder than words 
. . . and the lithe, live action o^ H-l 
Power Glass rods speaks for itself 
. . . tells you with your first cast that 
these rods are truly the "Class in 
Glass." See super action, super serv- 
ice Power Glass rods and the 
complete line of better buy H-l 
fishing tackle — at your dealer's. 
Lifetime guarantee; All H-l Power 
Glass rods are guaranteed to give 
a lifetime of Rshing service. 


■<3:- WOODSMAN 



Built in the fine rod tradition to bring 
you the thrilling, live action, perfect 
balance and effortless case of cast- 
ing formerly found only in a very 
few of the most expensive custom- 
built bamboo rods. Choice of four 
lengths — , 8', 8',;.', 9', super 



POSTSEASON ALL-STARS, COac-hed 
by Garfinkel Iasi year, played in tournu- 
mc-ni staged expressly for scouts, All bul 
two of group now play freshman basket- 
ball. York Laresc (.4) and Mike Steppe (8) 


are first .stringers at North C’arolina. Russ 
Cunningham ; T : and Tom Sanders 1 12 * are 
at NYU. Don Altomare ; loi is a Fordham 
star, Fran Kelly iI4i is at Holy Cros.s 
and Barry Flpslein i.'. i plays at Selon Hall. 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 

conlinucd from page 45 

loyal. Most of them have their hand 
out all the time.” 

Gotkin is more philo.sophical. "You 
know,” he said recently, “I see more 
than 1100 ba.skethall games a year. In 
the Garden. In high school gyms. Ev- 
erywhere. I really work hard at it. But 
people appreciate it. Look at this card 
I got. See. it says I’m in the Durham 
[N.C.] Tarheel Club. Pretty soon I’ll 
be in all the Tarheel cluits all over 
Carolina. I should be. I get the best 
liallplayers in the country for Frank 
McGuire. 

"You want to know what I did two 
years ago? That was when Paul Likins 
who played for Frank at Carolina won 
a Rhodes scholarship. I like Paul a lot, 
see. So I gave him a Sherlock Holmes 
cap and pipe. You know, I wanted him 
to feel at home in England.” 

Few scouts are that magnanimous. 
A truer picture of recruiting motives 
wa.s shown after the last game of t))e 
Flushing tournament. Garfinkel, tout- 
ing North Carolina State, and Alper 
were sitting with a particularly hriglit 
prospect. 

‘'Lookit,” .Alper asked the player, 
“what do 1 care where you go toscliool? 
Wliat does it mean to me? Nothing. 


But I don’t want to see you throw four 
years of your life down the drain.” 

.After a slight pause he added, “Why 
don’t you go to William and Mary or 
to Richmond'.' Listen, I spent the hap- 
piest four years of my life at William 
and Mary. No? .All right, then, how 
about Richmond? Tell you what I’ll 
do. I’ll put $.'>.000 in the bank in your 
name. If Richmond doesn’t give you 
ei'er^'tliing they promise, the $.5,(100 is 
yours. No string.s attached. I’ll have 
my lawyer draw it up in writing. That 
a deal?” 

The jjrospect laughed. He was used 
to fabulous oflers that were rarely 
backed up. “Why don’t you guys lay 
off me? I’ve made up my mind to go to 
North Carolina. Noiv, why don’t you 
leave me alone for a while?” 

For a moment no one spoke. Tlien 
Garfinkel slowly pulled a fountain pen 
out of his inside pocket, possibly to 
cro.ss the boy’s name off his list of pros- 
pects. The boy watched him. 

“Hey, that’s a nice-looking pen, 
Howie,” the boy .said. 

“A'ou want it?” 

“How does it close?” 

“Like this, see. \'ou want it? Take 
it.” 

"Thanks, Howie.” 

“That’s D.K., kid. .An> thing for a 
basketball player.” end 
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• BOWLING 


by VICTOR KALMAN 


A police sergeant in St. Louis had an idea which 
grew so fast he is now the father of the nation's 

REIGNING DYNASTY 


T o HARDLY anyone’s surprise, tlie 
lionmingBudweiserbnwlersretained 
llie national team inalcli-game cham- 
pionship last weekend in St. Louis. The 
only (■juestion, after the ridiculou.s ease 
with which they dispo.sed of the Clii- 
cago Fal.sta(T.s, is: Arc there five bowlers 
anywhere in the country, no less an or- 
ganized team, who can offer the Buds 
more than token opposition? The an- 
swer probably is no. For poise, tjuiel 
.self-confidence and .sheer ability, this 
is undoubtedly the greatest (juintet of 
youngsters— their average age is 29 — 
ever a.s.sembleH under one banner. 

The result of the 24-game, home- 
and-home match was a foregone con- 
clusion before the teams met in St. 
Louis for the final 12 games. The week 
before, in Chicago, Falstaff took a mere 
13r>-pin lead on its own lanes, hardly 
enough to hold a team of Budweiser’s 
caliber. -Vt that, the Chicagoan.s put up 
a brief battle, winning two games of 
one three-game block in St. Louis, but 
then the roof caved in. The Buds shot 
a l,20.‘l game, and their leadoff man, 
Don Carter, the only man in history 
to win the U.S. title three times, came 
through with consecutive 277 and 287 
games— and it was all over except for 
the totaling of scores. St. T.ouis won, 
25.849 to 24,285, a margin of 1,094 
pins. 

Thus the Buds held their lock on all 
important tournaments conducted by 
the Bowling Proprietors A.ssocialion of 
.\merica. In the individual match-game 
championships. Carter won over team- 
mate Dick Weber, while a third Bud, 
Tom Hennessey, finished fourth. Web- 
er and Ray Bluth are U.S. doubles 
champions. The team has reigne<l since 
defeating the onre-mighty Strohs of 
Detroit last year. 

The Buds have been called “the best 
team money can buy”— a reference to 
the reported $75,000 (■ontril)uied an- 
nually by their sponsor. The money is 
only part of the story; other teams with 
lucrative sponsorships have gone no- 
wliere. The Buds arc on top because 
they are a team. And the man who 


molded them wa.s their captain, Ser- 
geant .Jerome Whiteyi Harris of tin* 
St. Loui.s Police Department. 

Harris, a veteran bowler, sold the 
brewery on the idea of .sponsoring a 
lopnotch team three years ago. Then 
he went alrout tlie business of getting 
men who not only were .star bowlers, 
but compatible on and off the lanes— 
and, unlike many other captains, he 
started his recruiting at home. Carter, 
Bluth and Pai Patterson, each aged 2(1 
when Harris signed them, were rai-sed 
in St. Louis. Last year he obtained 
Weber, 27, from Indianapolis, and this 
season he lured Hennessey from the 
Strohs. 

ALL ST. LOUIS 

‘‘Any time we’re on the alleys.” Har- 
ris said recently, "practically all St. 
Louis is cheering us on. You can't help 
but bowl better when 3 'ou ha\’t‘ backing 
like that.” 

For those who like .statistics, Bluth 
was high man in the team match, with 
a 283 average in St. Louts and 215 for 
the 24 games. Patterson was next with 
230-218, Carter close hehin<i with 281- 
212, then Weber with 219-208, and Hen- 
nessey, the "old man” at 81, with 205- 

204. The learn hit an even 1,120 a game 
on the home lanes, or a mean as erage of 
224, wliich is great at any time and sen- 
sational under pressure. 

The Falsta ffs, American Bo wlingCon- 
gress champions, were tough enough to 
defeat, anyone except the Buds. Carl 
Richard, recently imported from Par- 
sons, Kans. to replace Hall of Famer 
.\ed Day. averaged 212, and former 
Match (lame Champion Bill Lilian! 

205. Bill Bunetia and Captain Buddy 
Bomar hovered around the 200 mark. 

"They were too tough this time,” 
commented diehard Bomar. 

"They’re always too tough,” chimed 
in Lilian!. 

It sounded like the fir.st cry of "break 
up the Budweisers” — a call you might 
lie liearing a great deal in the future. 
At their ages, the.v could well dominate 
bowling for the next 15 years. end 



YOUNG MAN of ihc Biulweisi-rs, Dick 
Weber, 27, shares the national douhic-s liip.. 



ONLY MAN ;<» win naliuna] chainpion- 
.ship three times, Don Carter is "too tough." 



OLD MAN of team, 7’otn Hennessey, 31, 
placed fourth in national championships. 
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• BASEBALL 


PLAY BY THE RULES? NUTS! 


by DANIEL GALLERY 


Recenllu Rear Admiral Daniel Gallery, 
a seagoiny man with n shore cornmnyid, 
got to thinking ahonl hasehull, a ninnmer 
sport that prorokes a lot of winter medi- 
tation. 7'lic admiral soon found reason to 
consult the rulcbook and then went on to 
read (he whole thing. Long before he 
Tcarhed the final seetion, he felt more at 
sea than he erer had as a carrier skipper. 
Herewith his comments on a hook that is 
seldom read and almost never reviewed. 

B arkbai.i. is a complicated game. 

There are 128 rules in the olficial 
book of baseball laws. They cover 79 
pages and run to about 25,000 words. 
Many of the 128 rules contain at least 
half a dozen subsections dealing with 
unusual and knotty problems. Thing.s 
happen so fast and can get so mixed 
up in a ball game that they assign six 
umps to call a World Series. 

You might think that a complex 
technical game governed by such a vol- 
uminous code of laws would produce 
endless arguments as to what these 
laws mean. The Ten Commandments 
are expressed in a few hundred words, 
they are pretty specific and we have 
lived with them for several thousand 
years. And there is still a lot of argu- 
ment among human beings as to what 
they do and do not mean. 

But under the voluminous code of 
loosely written baseball laws it is almost 
unheard of for anyone to question the 
meaning of the rules. The only ground 
on which the outcome of a ball game 
can be protested is that the umps did 
not interpret the rules correctly, and 
protests are upheld by the commis- 
sioner about as often as your grand- 
mother gets a three-base hit. 

There are plenty of rhubarbs in the 
average ball game, but nearly every 
one of them is based on the one premise 
that the official baseball code specifi- 
cally rules out as being no good — 
namely, that the umpire was wrong 
in his judgment of facts. 

Even such a sage character as Casey 


A salty baseball fan says — and 
laws are beyond understandinf 


Stengel, who always knows what the 
score is and what is the best thing to 
do about it, will totter out from the 
dugout and squawk strenuously about 
an umpire’s judgment, knowing full 
well he might just as well beef about 
the scheduled time of sunrise. But so 
far as I know. Case has never yet pro- 
tested a game on the ground that 
the ump’s interpretation of the rules 
was incorrect. 

Tins is an amazing state of affairs 
because any good lawyer who studies 
the baseball rulebook can find loop- 
holes bigger than center field in some 
of the most important rules. But, of 
course, any good lawyer if you catch 
him unawares in an honest mood, w'ill 
also tell you that it’s the same way with 
the laws of the land. It doesn’t matter 
much what the language of a law says. 
What counts is how the courts inter- 
pret the language. 

This is certainly true of baseball. 
Some of its laws are .simply ignored, 
and there would be blood, guts and 
feathers knee deep all over the infield 



RULEBOOK i.s revised each year, but 
.sometimes confusion is only compounded. 


proves — that many baseball 
let alone strict observance 


if any misguided umps tried to enforce 
them. Some of the most important laws 
were written by people who obviou.sly 
were out somewhere playing ball when 
they were supposed to be in school 
learning grammar. They put language 
into the laws which by no stretch of 
the imagination describes baseball as 
we know it. But this doe.sn’t matter 
because all fans, umpires and players 
know what the rules should have said, 
and the game is played the way it ought 
to be played rather than according to 
the book. 

One rule which is frequently and 
flagrantly violated is 7.09 (f) which 
says: "It is interference . . . w'hen any 
batter or runner who has just been 
retired hinders or impedes any follow- 
ing play being made on a runner. Such 
runner shall be declared out for the 
interference of his teammate.” 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

The as.sault and battery committed 
every day around second base when the 
lead runner is trying to break up a 
double play is a flagrant violation of 
this rule. Runners sometimes go six 
feet out of the base lines to smash into 
the pivot man as he makes his throw 
to first, and the ump never raises an 
eyebrow. He just jerks his right thumb 
over his shoulder indicating the a.ssail- 
ant is out but waves the hitter around 
to second if the throw from a pivot man 
who has been bulldozed out into short 
left field winds up in the stands. Actu- 
ally, according to the rules, the double 
play is completed the instant the run- 
ner sma.shes into the pivot man, and 
both runner and hatter are out. But 
that isn’t the way we play baseball — 
we just ignore rule 7.09 (f). 

There is one way of breaking up a 
double play which is entirely legal 
though I’ve never seen it tried. Suppose 
there’s a runner on first, the hit and 
run is on and the baiter hits an easy 
double play ball at thesecond baseman. 
The runner from first simply fields the 
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THE AUTHOR. R<':ir Admiral Gallery, 
USN, commands Caribbean Sea Frontier. 


ball and tosses it to the second base 
umpire. The ump will, of course, treat 
this ball as if it were white-hot and 
will do his best to avoid touching it. 
But under the rules all he can do is 
declare the runner out for being hit by 
a batted ball and put the hitter on 
first with a single. This happened in a 
game between the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates on opening 
day of the 1955 season when Jackie 
Robinson purposely let a double play 
ground ball hit him. Although he did 
not attempt to catch it, it would 
have been all right if he had. The 
umpire can’t call interference under 
rule 7.09 (f) because this rule only 
applies to a runner who has already 
been put out. The runner I’m talking 
about isn’t out until he grabs the ball 
and then under rule 7.08 (f) the ball 
is dead the instant it touches him and 
the batter goes to first. 

This is better than the twin killing 
that would result if the runner lets the 
ball alone, keeps going and clobbers the 
pivot man right after he gets rid of the 
ball. But, no doubt, fielding the ball in 
this manner would be considered “un- 
sportsmanlike con{lucl.” I’m not sure 
what the .Marquesas of Queensberry 
would say about the current cu.stom of 
putting the boots to a shortstop when 
he is making a throw and unable to 
defend himself. 

I hope I’m arouiKl when some real 
belligerent big league manager lets his 
boys try this dodge. It could produce 
the biggest rhubarb since the Cain- 
Abel fight. 


Another rule that we just ignore is 

7.06 (ai. This one says that a fielder 
can’t block a runner off a base unless 
he either has the ball in his possession 
or is attempting to field it. But on most 
plays at the plate time-honored custom 
requires that the catcher plant himself 
s<iuarely athwart the base line before 
he even looks for the throw from the 
outfield. The runner must blast to get 
home. Some of the rough stuff that 
goes on at the i)lale would get the prin- 
cipals thrown out of the ring and their 
purses suspended if they pulled it in 
Madison Square Garden. 

A third rule that is never enforced is 

6.06 (b); “A batter is out ... if either 
of his feel are outside the lines of the 
baiter’s box when he hits the ball.” 

A good deal of the time when a hit- 
ter makes a running bunt he is at least 
one full step out of the batter’s box as 
he hits the ball. But the umps just don’t 
call it, and nobody ever complains. 

Rule 1.08 makes a classic blooper 
by specifying a geometrical absurdity 
for the shape of home plate. The rule- 
makers in describing home plate go 
through a complicated business telling 
you to start off with a 12-inch square 
and “fill in two corners,” claiming you 
will wind up with a five-.sided figure 
17 inches wide. But it’s physically im- 
possible to do what they say. If you 
follow their directions the plate will be 
16.97 inches wide. What they should 
have said was to start off with a 17- 
inch square and rut off two ol the 
corners. Probably the rulemakers 
missed some geometry classes too. 
Maybe that missing .03 inch is what 
causes all the rhubarbs on balls and 
strikes! 

FAIR AND FOUL 

I suppose in regard to those rules 
which are just ignored you could argue 
the umpire’s judgment is involved, al- 
though it takes a very broad-minded 
ump to judge that peace and quiet pre- 
vail around second base when the pivot 
man is being given the husine.ss. How- 
ever, two of the most important rules 
of the game are constantly violated in 
ways that don’t involve the ump’s 
judgment at all. They are simply in- 
terpreted to mean things which by no 
twisting of the King’s English can be 
read into the language in the book. 
These are the definitions of fair and 
foul halls and the rule about how runs 
are scored. 

Everybody knows that if you hit 
a ball into the dirt in foul territory 
around home plate it’s a foul ball 


even though it bounds out into fair 
territory. But it’s a foul ball simply 
because universally accepted custom 
says it’s foul, not because the rulebook 
says so. The rulebook says, in a round- 
about way, that it’s a fair ball, and not 
even a Philadelphia lawyer can read 
anything else into the words used. I 
won’t say that the rulebook “plainly 
states” it’s a fair ball becau.so the book 
never slates anything plainly if there 
is a vague and ambiguous way of 
stating it. Likewise, a pop fly that first 
drops on foul ground between home 
and either first or third and then rolls 
out into the infield sliouki be called a 
fair ball according to the rules, but 
no ump in his right mind would call 
it that way. 

Strangely enough the custom on 
hunts differs from that on pop flys or 
hard-hit halls. If a hunt starts off in- 
side the base line, rolls foul and then 
comes back fair again, it is a fair ball. 
Don’t ask me why we make this dis- 
tinction — it’s just the way we play 
the game. 

The official rulebook uses 250 words 
trying to define fair and foul balls. By 
the time it gets through with them, 
those 250 words have really had it, and 
you still can’t tell what a foul hall is. 
I can give you an airtight definition 
in one-third as many words. "Fair 
hall: a legally batted hall that first 
touches the ground in fair territory and 
remains over fair territory while it 
passes first or third base or a fly ball 
that first touches fair ground in the 
outfield. Foul ball: a legally batted 
hall that first touches the ground in 
foul territory anywhere or which is 
over foul territory when hounding past 
first or third.” 

The foul ball rule is so poorly written 
that you have to read between the 
lines and can get most anything you 
want out of it. 

There are so many other rules that 
are ct|ually fu/.zy that it’s no wonder 
most baseball men just ignore them. 
So long as we all know how the game 
is played who cares what, it .say.s in 
the book? “) 
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SNOW 

PATROL 

compiled by MORT LUND 


SPOT TO SKI: 

MAD RIVER GLEN 

Elei'alion 1,'>00 to 3,5H.i fvct; snoir- 
deplli 3 to 4^ i feel: yearlu snou- 
fall 150 inches: skiers last year 
20.000: season Dec. IS to April IS 

For those who like skiing swift and tricky 
anti lodge fires warm and cozy, Mad River 
Glen in Vermont is worth a try. Long fa- 
mous for some of the best skiing in the 
state, Mad River is better than ever this 
year due to the extension of the single chair 
lift to the top of Stark Mt. The lift serves 
nine advanced and intermediate trails and 
rises 2,000 vertical feet from the Base Box, 
a restaurant-ski shop at the base, to the 
summit at Stark’s Nest more than a mile 
away. There is also a 600-foot rope tow 
on a practice slope west of the Ba.se Box 
which provide.s an excellent practice area 
for beginners. Mad River is informal, not 
as dressy as other Eastern ski resorts. The 



Bud Phillips Ski School has eight instruc- 
tors. Tips: Mad River can bo reached from 
New York by car in .six or seven hours, 
from Boston in five hours. It is also reach- 
able by special snow trains from Boston 
and New York to Montpelier and Waler- 
bury. Northeast Airlines have flights into 
Montpelier from both Boston and New 
York. Sleeping accommoilalions start at $1 
per night for dormitory bunk space up to 
$12 for a private double room. 


SKIING COAST TO COAST 

TD— top slopes, depth in inches: /{D—hoUom slopes, depth inhiches; 
CK—ski croii'd last weekend; SS — inches of snowfall last weekend 


Mad River Glen, Vt.: Thaw made skiing poor, 
but powder fall over weekend created good sur- 
face. Better base needed to cover rough spots. 
Tl) 20 30. BI) 7-20, ('ll 300, SN 4. 

Stowe, Vt.: Heavy rains just about cleaned out 
skiing. Present conditions poor with ice. rocks 
anil bare spots. Will take two feet of snow to 
get Stowe buck in the running again. Tl> 18, 
BI> 12 ('R 2,r,OO.SN 1 2. 

Mt. Snow, Vt.! Only lower half of mountain 
open. Good skiing on Overhrook trail, poor to 
fair elsewhere. Stretch pants more popular than 
ever. TI) 2s. Bl) 18. CR 1.500, SN ti. 

Mt. Cranmore, N.H.: Frozen base with packed 
granular surface. Only Skimohile running. Tl) 

1 10. Bl) 1-10. OR 2.500. SN 1. 

Cannon Mt., N.H.: All lifts closed becau.se 
of insufficient snow. Rope tow operated but 
pocked with bare spots. TI) 0-23. BI) 0 12, 
OR 231, SN 3. 

BousqueU, Mass.: Limited skiing (Rus.sell 
slope onlyi provided by snow-making machine. 
TU 6 «, BI) 6-8. CR 3.500, SN 0. 

Mt. Tremblant, Que.; Skiing fair to good. 
Tl) 8-31. BI) 4 21. t:K 1,300, SN 1. 

Other spots: Jiminy Peak, Mas.s.: Not operat- 
ing. Snow Ridge, N.Y.: Fair to good. TI) 4-15, 
BI) 4-10, CR 1,200, SN 8. Dutch Hill, Vt.: 
Poor. 

• MIDWEST 

Caberlae, Mich.: Bill Schmidt of Briar Hill 
Ski Club first in CUSSA cross-country cham- 
pionship. CUSS.\ Junior championship, Feb. 

2 3. Tl) 2 1. BI) 6-8, CR 3,400. SN 3. 

Iron Mountain, Mich.: Skiing poor to fair. 
No wailing on tows last weekend. Tl) 4 8, BD 
2-8, CR «()0, SN 0. 

Terry Peak, S.Dak.: Only a small amount of 
light powder fell during the week, but zero 
temperatures and lack of winds kept snow 
liepihfromdiminishing. Night akiing.TI)40- 11, 
BI) 38-50, CR 730. SN 2. 

Rib Mt., Wis.: Skiing poor. Eight to 10 inches 
snow needed to make trails and upper slopes 
u.sable, Tl) 4. BI) 4. CR 800, SN 1. 

Boyne Mt., Mich.: Rain last week erased base. 
Timely snowfall anti artificial snow machines 
pul 12-20 inches on uppfr Hemlock for week- 
end traffic. TI) 2-10, BD 8-20, C’R 700, SN 7. 

• WEST 

6un Valley, Idaho: Skiing excellent. Two hot 
spots: Holiday Run and Christmas Bowl. Res- 
ervations almost impossible to get through 
March 15. Baldy Tl) 40. Rountlhouse 36. Dol- 
lar 20; BI) 20: SN 8. 


Santa Fe, N. Mei.: Skiing cxi-ellenl, lifts 
crowded with 20-25 minute wait on chair lift. 
TI) 25 -35, BI) 20-2.5, CR 1.500. SN 6. 

Taos. N. Men.: Skiing excellent. All facilities 
open and operating every day. Skijoring races 
will be held this weekend. Indian dances Sat- 
urday evening. Tl) 90-10(1, BD 70-75, CR 600, 
SN 30. 

Arapahoe Basin, Colo.: Best skiing on Davis 
('utoT an<l Slalom slope. All trails open except 
I’ativacinni which is now full of snow-slide de- 
bris. Long-thong release binding popular. Tl) 
42-fiO, Bl) 10 12. CR 700, SN 7. 

Jackson, Wyo.: Skiing excellent, though ex- 
treme subzero temperatures hampering skiers. 
All roads open and in good condition. Tl) 2.8 32. 
BI) 14 18. CR 100, SN 3 4. 

Brighton, Utah: Excellent. Tcn-minutc wait 
on lifts. TD 76. BD 74. CR 950, SN 16. 

Alta. Utah: Skiing excellent. Snow Cup race 
postponed last week now rescheduled for Feb. 
3. TD 72 100, lU) 72. <’K 600. S.N 34. 

Reno, Nev.: Finest skiing of season, but below- 
7.ero temperatures causing some frostbite. TD 
30-38. BD 21 30. CR 2.000. 

Heavenly Valley, Calif.: Upper slopes e.xcel- 
lent. TD 32, BD 23. CR 1,200. SN 6. 

• FAR WEST 

Snoqualmie Pass.. Wash.: Skiing good, capaci- 
ty crowds on tows. Ski jumping competition 
scheduled for Kong.sberger's Hill Sunday. Feb. 
3. Tl) 6.5. BI) 50-5.5. CR 4,000, .SN 10-1.5. 
Mount Baker, Wash.: Dry powder surface set- 
tled and easy to ski. Experts skiing Chute Trail. 
Toboggan slope near Peanut Hill busy. Tl) 121. 
BD 136. (-R 2,900. SN 3. 

Badger Pass, Calif.; Skiing excellent. All lifts 
operating, including new No. 2 T-bar. TD 19, 
BD 55. CR 1,700. SN 19. 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: Skiing excellent, surpass- 
ing last weekend. Fondue parties growing in 
popularity; slim racing parkas in bright colors 
seen. TD 96-108. BI) 48-60, CR 1.250. SN 24. 
Mt. Hood, Ore.: Severe east winds disrupted 
.some events in the Collegiate Winter Carnival 
last week. Nearly 2,000 college student.s from 
6 Oregon schools took part. TD 85-90, BI) 70- 
75. CK 5,000, SN 33. 

Other spots: Edelwcis.«. Calif.: Ideal skiing. 
TD 58, Bl) 74, CR 400, SN 24. Big Bear Lake. 
Calif.; Good. TD 6-14, BI) 4-8, CR 1,500, SN 
15. .Mount Baldy, Calif.: Surfaces best this 
.season. TD 20, BD 12. CR 1,350. SN 5. Stevens 
Pass, Wash.: Skiing excellent. TD 90, BI) 80. 
CR 5.000, SN 7-10. Sugar Bowl. Calif.: TP 9. 
BI) 6, CR 2.500, SN 1. 


FISHERMAN^S CALENDAR 


SO— season opened 
(or opens), SC— sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C— clear water; D 
water dirly or roily; M — water muddy. N wiCr 
at normal height; SH slightly high; M .-i--. 
VH very high; 1. low; It~rising; F laim-. 
WT50 water temperature 50 . FG -fishinggo:d; 
FF fishing fa;r; Kl* fishing poor : OVG—DuHoo . 
very good; OG -outlook good; OF -outlook far; 
OP -outlook poor 


STEELHEAO: WAsuiN‘(iT«iN: Steelheading froz- 
en out over mewl of state by record-breaking 
cold. Fish holed up, gone sluggish in L. C wa- 
ters with WT at freezing point, drifting floes. 
Many fish notetl ofl mouths of rivers awaiting 
freshets but current weather situation dour. 
\'etcran and pertinarioiis anglers managing to 
glean an occasional limit but O only F. 
onEOON; FP with regional freeze-up. OP. 
IDAHO: Few fish taken at mouth of middle fork 
of Salmon by eggers, but general cold makes 
FP OP. 

liniTiSH COLV.MKI a: Streams!, and C with edges 
iced up. Light leaders, small lures or single eggs 
are order of day, Fitful catches from Vedder on 
mainland with occasional 18-lo-20-pounders. 
Quinsam. I’untledge, Little Qualicums and up- 
per reache.s of Cowichan best waters. OG only 
for most .skilled. 

cai.iforvia: Rains opened streams all the way 
from San Ixirenzo to Eel. but really good fish- 
ing waits on clearer water. Beat bets are shorter 
streams which clear up quickly; Gualala. Ten- 
Mile. Big and Navarro. 

PACIFIC SALMON: BRITISH COLUMBIA: Mighty 
chilly on salt water, but moochers have been 
doing busines.s with springs in Horseshoe Hay, 
off Bowen Island. FG in Oak Bay and Saanih 
Inlet for springs and jacks. OG. 

WASHIXOTON; Biackmouth performing nobly 
in Puget Sound for hardy. Plug cut herrin ’, 
asing two hook.s (back hook trailing) best (isn 
getter. FG OG when weather permits aroun'I 
Tacoma, Bremerton and Edmond.s, Black- 
mouth in 14 pounds taken on flood tide a,. 
Points Evans and Defiance, with whole herring 
most appetizing. 

BLACK BASS: ARIZONA: FV(; on Lower Colo- 
rado reservoir.s with top catch lOH-pounde- 
taken by J. C. Morse, Long Reach, out o,' 
Cottonwood Cove, .Mohave, to tie recoril for 
comparatively new lake. Weather cold but 
calm, and 5- and 6-poundprs plentiful. 
LOtTSlASA: Colored bucktail proved ideal lure 
for Ted Cryer near Shreveport, who nabbed 11 
bigmouths totaling 54 pounds at Lake Briste- 
neau. Despite cold weather 4-, 5- and 6-poiin<i- 
ers are biting. 

ki.okida; Lakeland man says FtJ on nice warm 
days following rougher weather. Little Lake 
Harris at Howey. Lake Griffin at Leesburg, 
Lake Dora at Tavares and Lake Ilatchincha on 
Kissimmee most provident spots, with shiners 
and deep-running lures bringing fish to hook. 
BONEFISH: FLORIDA: Fti all along the Keys 
flats. W. R. Kelletl of Menasha, Wis. on first 
bonefishing trip, caught five. Biggest was llH* 
pounder which he landed after 4,5-minutc tus- 
sle on 8-pound spinning gear. OG. 

TROUT: CALIFORNIA: Rain and snow continue 
to brighten early season prospecLs in drought- 
ridden Sierra and lowlands. Lake Isabella top 
all-round water, with 2- and 3-poundcrs plenti- 
ful despite cold, windy weather. 

.NEVADA: Pryamid and Walker lakes slowed 
down by freeze, but trolling G at Topaz. 
TK.NNi'i.ssKK: Charlie Baker, Jonesboro, creeled 
6-pound 4-ounce rainbow after 25-minutc bat- 
tle in Doe Creek. 

STRIPED BASS: CALIFORNIA: FG With Frank’s 
Tract still top hole on delta. 34J4- and 32H* 

S ounders hooked by H, Nakata of Morgan Hill. 

■priver rain muddied Sacramento, but San 
Joaquin G. Week's biggest: 39-pounder snared 
by Louis Gerboni of San Francisco. 
KINGFISH: FLORIDA: Miamian a-ssays FVG 
for deep-sea anglers, with boats tying up at 
commercial docks reporting 10 and 12 big kings 
apiece. Balao top appetizer, but cut bait and 
whole mullet also producing. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


DAD . . . help your boy or girl WIN A SUMMER VACATION 

f mor yttneHI&ts 



IN THIS EXCITING BASKETBALL CONTEST BY 

r: 


Isl PRI» 


8 WEEKS 

at bob 

basketball camp 

of vour choice 
or orry other comp of yo 


- OFFICIAL ENTRr BLANK 


JUST COMPlETf TOMMY'S STATfMfNT in the spore provided below 


Fill IN 
THIS 

COUPON! 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY TO “SEAMLESS BASKETBALL 
CONTEST, • l».0. Box 27B. Mount Vernon 10. N. Y, Entry must 
be postmsrked no later than midnight, March 31, 1957. 


These facts about basketballs by Seamless will help you win 


everyone receives 

NtX7 100 PRIZES A SPORTS COMIC BOOK 

BOB COUSY BASKET* containing basketball tips 

BALLS by SEAMLESS. Offi- by Bob Cousy, football 

cial size, weight and highlights and rule changes 

performance. by Adrian Burk. 

Imagine spending eight weeks at Camp GrayJag 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire — the 
camp of famous Bob Cousy, all-professional star 
of the Boston Celtics. You’ll be swimming, sailing, 
horseback riding and playing basketball, getting 
personal instruction from Bob himself. Or, you 
may go to any camp or dude ranch of your choice 
in the United States . . . transportation and camp 
expenses paid by SEAMLESS. Enter today. It’s easy 
and it’s fun! 


NEXT 


PRIZES 


BOB COUSY GOAL KITS including 
Goal, Net, and Bob Cousy Basketball 
by SEAMLESS 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 

1 . f'ontcst upon to all grade, high school end prep Mhool stu- 
denlM in the United States except families of employeea of The 
^amless Rubber Company ortheiradvertiaingagenciea. Contest 
auhject to all Federal, State and local regulations. 

2. Using the entry blank on this page or one available from your 
Sporting Goode Dealer, complete Tommy's statement in the 
ai>ace provided in the cartoon illustration in 25 words or less. 
Your parent or guardian may help you with yow entry. 

a. Mail to SRAMLFuSS BASKETBALL CONTEST, P.O. Box 
27B, Mount Vernon 10. N. Y. Entries must be postmsrked no 
later than midnight. March 31. 1957. Be sure each entry U 
Higned with your name and home address. 

4. Entries will be judged on the basis of neatness, originality, 
sincerity and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation. Judges' deriMons final. In case of ties, duplicate 

S izes will Im? awarded. All entries become the properly of 'Ilte 
amless Rubber Company; none will be returned. 

S. Winners will he notified by mail approximately aix weeksafter 
the contest closes. Prizes will be awarded as listed on thispsge. 
In ease the winner of the firnt prize is a girl, or does not wiMh to 
go to the Bob Cousy Camp, transportation and camp tuition to 
any other camp or dude ranch will be awarded up to the amount 
required for (he Cousy Camp; in such cases, (he »ntestant 
must make his or her own arrangements for admission to the 
camp. Submit as many entries aa you like but only one prize will 
be awarded to a family. 

ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION — — 

THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY 

NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U. S. A. 




bob cousy, 

All-Pretexisnal. 
Boiten Cslikt, 
Natlesol Bathetboll 
Aiio<iali an 


BOB COUSY SAYS: I always recommend basketballB 
by SEAMLESS because they give you that fingertip 
control 80 necessary for dribbling, passing or shooting. 
The wider channeling and plateau pebble grain cover 
provide a sure grip. Basketballs by SEAMLESS last 
longer, too. The rubber cover is waterproof and scuff- 
proof, almost indestructible. The special valve and 
bladder and the extra-strong miracle thread winding 
make them hold their pressure and keep their shape. 
Basketballs by SEAMLESS are approved for official high 
school, prep and college games. Go down to your local 
Sporting Goods Store and ask to see the basketballs by 
SEAMLESS . . . you’re sure to get some prize-winning 
ideas. But be certain the name SEAMLESS is on the ball! 
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• THE FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 


YUCATAN: WEEKEND BY AIR 


The big news from Chichen Itza and Uxmal is that some of the world's best duck 
hunting is now only a few hours away. Go, and take your wife with you. If she 
by HORACE SUTTON prefers to hunt history, the ancient Mayan ruins are both exotic and comfortable 



UNAWED BY HISTORY, a small boy visiting Uxinal lines a hot one across the crum- 
bling courtyard of the I’alace of the (rovernor. Kvcn in Yucatan Ik isW is a universal game. 


Y i( atan* is a I.,ollohrigidan bulge in 
the Central American silhouette, a 
state of Me.'ciro possessed of the singu- 
lar independent attitudes of Texas, car- 
peted with a low but dense tangle of 
tropical greenery and .studded with the 
ruins of the Mayans that are no less 
awe.some than the works of the early 
Egyptians. 

Barefoot Mayan maidens pad the 
highway.s with pails of corn on their 
heads. Mayan witch doctors can still 
make a love potion out of powdered 
hummingbird’s heart. Yucatecans raise 
heneijueti anti bees. The hene<|uen goes 
for rope, and the liees huxz the yel- 
low tall flower in winter and the white 
dze-dzel-che in summer and give hon- 
ey. When work is done the descend- 
ants of the Mayans sling hammocks 
under the sour orange trees. The rest is 
good for the soul, atid the sour orange 
is good for the liver, the stomach and, 
besides, it thins the blood. 

Even tltough it was near by. civiliza- 
tion until recently barely oau.sod this 
land of honey, hammocks and hene- 
()uen to stir from the somnolence in 
which it dozed since the decline of the 
Mayan Empire in tlie 11th Century 
A. I). It took the drone of the airplane 
tliese last 10 years to shake it almost 
fully awake. N’ow Pan American, wing- 
ing down dead south from New Orleans, 
bisects the Gulf of Mexico four times 
weekly in a flat two liours and a half. 
Another PAA route skims over from 
Miami in three hours and 40 minutes, 
and Mexicana de .\viaci6n, Pan Am'.s 
Mexican affiliate, comes in from Mexi- 
co City daily in two hours and a half. 

What the pioneering tourist availing 
himself of these speedy expeditions will 
discover is a planned system for climl)- 
ing through the ruins of a remarkable 
North .'\merican civilization which 
flourished during the Kuropean Dark 
Age.s; a pair of handsome hotels in 
which to slay meanwhile; and some 
rare opportunities to hunt jaguar, shoot 
duck and catch game fish. 

'I’he Hotel Merida in Merida, capi- 
tal of the state of Yucatan, is not 
exactly the Waldorf, but it has air- 


conditioned rooms, a swimming pool 
and a restaurant offering such local 

us pargo and baby octopus 
swimming in Waterman’s blue-black. 
Some street corners in Merida, other- 
wise unnamed, are marked by the figure 
of a bull, a jaguar or an elephant and 
are known by the.se insignia. Rickety 
calirhes pulle<] by j)ygmy-sized horses 
bred by the Spaniards for easy ocean 
shipment are still the local hacks, and 
herdsmen roam the residential districts 
with llieir goats, which tltey milk right 
at the front door. .Anybody eager to 
import some of the pleasures of Yuca- 
tecan life can pick up a hammock at 
the Penitentiary -Juarez, where the in- 
habitants spend their hitches making 
hitches. They cost about $15 U.S. if 
you don’t bother to dicker, but from 
the looks of the jailers a man putting 
up an argument could probably swing 
for less. 

From Merida the roads branch out 
in two directions, to Uxmal anrl to 
Chichen Itza. An hour out of .\I6rida, 
deep in a va.st leaf-green sea of foliage, 
is the archaeological island of Uxmal, 
and alongside it the new Hacienda Ux- 
mal. The Hacienda, with 22 rooms all 
with balli, is a delight of an inn fraught 
with Spanish ddeor and ljursting with 
tropical fernery. It lm.s been assembled 


like a ({uadrangle, with polished tile 
walks bordering the center court. A 
cool pool is surrounded with a carpel 
of dichondra grass. Swallows that have 
nests in the ruin.s come to circle it; 
while cranes drink in it. And all around 
it bright purple amor seco grows in 
rashes, and bougainvillaea vines climb 
the trellises. 'I'bere is lavender Mo.ses- 
in-che-bulrushe.s, flamboyant, scream- 
ing red in season, and l)anana trees and 
wild bojun. A papaya tree three months 
after its planting is round-shouldered 
with fruit already big as watermelon. 

The guitars strum at lunchtime and 
at dinner, and the waitresses, in a sort 
of white Mother Hubbard with lace 
and embroidery top and bottom, dance 
the janiiin with the houseboys. Guests 
sip the Uxmal cocktail, which is loaded 
with rUthcnlun, a liqueur made of a 
white flower, or drink the good Yuca- 
tecan beer. The Hacienda imports soft 
tiny shrimp and lobster tails from 
Campeclie, wild duck from Progreso 
and serves them with French-fried 
chayote, which looks like an elongated 
green pear. 

Not 10 minutes down the road is the 
(lead city of Uxmal with its Temple of 
till* Dwarf, a 70° pyramid with steps 
leading to the top; the Palace of the 
Governor, built of 20,000 hand-out 
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stones, which housed the Xiu family, 
rulers of a race that knew astronomy, 
hieroglyphics and architecture. 

For those who want to probe farther 
there are day trips over rough country 
roads by Model T — the Hacienda will 
pack a box lunch and ice — leaving at 
dawn for the drive to Sayil and then 
on to Labna. which has an impressive 
monumental arch, (luides and guiding 
at Uxrnal are in the hands of Francisco 
Gutierrez, and lest anyone worry about 
English, the dining, the decor and the 
inn itself are run by Francisco’s wife 
Jeita, once a tourist out of Cleveland. 

To get to Chichen Itza one has to 
drive back to Merida, a 45-mile jour- 
ney across a green plain that stretches 
into infinity. Now and then there is tlie 
oasis of a hacienda, with its ordered 
rows of hcnequen and nearby a village 
witli mud and stick huts caked with 
white plaster and cr>\ered b.v roofs of 
thatch. Old sunbeatcn cathedrals with 
belts hung in belfry arches bleach in 
the sun; buzzards, protected by law, 
wheel in the sky searcliing for a niori- 
l)und meal: and windmills, all mutle in 
Chicago, pump up the water from the 
underground wells and river.s. 

The .Mayaland Hotel, which adjoins 
the ruin.s of Chichdn Itza, 85 miles and 
two hours from Merida, was built in 
IfWO when there was no road, 'i'rav- 
eler.s, freciuently lured off the Ward 
Line’s boats that put into Progreso, 
came by train to Dzitas, then bumped 
over the last two miles in Model T 
J’ords. The Carnegie Institution had 
started work uncovering Chichen in 
1924. and when the road was brought 
in, 16 years later, the tourists flocked 
to see what marvels the archaeologists 
had uncovered and patched together. 

For one thing, there was the ball 
court where seven players on a side, all 
of them priests, cavorted on a court 
200 feet long and 90 feet wide. Elbows, 
feet, hips and knee.s could be used to 
coax the ball through a narrow basket 
hung on each side wall. It was religion 
as well as sport and the Mayans played 
for keeps. The captain of the losers 
lost his head as well as the game. 

The 'I'emple of the Jaguars is a tor- 
tuous climb, but inside the adventur- 
ous [and the energetic) will find a red 
Slone jaguar with jade eyes. A quarter 
of a mile down a jungle road is the 
Sacred Well, a watery pit into which 
Mayan virgins were sacrificed to woo 
the god who would bring rain. When it 
was dredged at the turn of the century 
the well gave up pieces of jade, jewelry 
of copper and go d. and human skulls, 
some of which are now in Harvard’s 
Peabody Museum. 


Spang among the ruins, the Maya- 
land Hotel’s 87 rooms include several 
thatche{l-roof cottages, Mayan style. 
It charges $15 a day per person, .Ameri- 
can plan, and the meals can include 
chicken wrapped in banana leaf, eagle 
cake, eggplant pie and other tempta- 
tions of the Indians. The Mayaland 
and the Hacienda L'xmal, as well as 
48 acres on which the ruins of Chich4n 
Itza repose, are owned by Fernando 
Barbachano, and his travel agency op- 
erates package tours to all ruins. 

Cozumel calling 

Barbachano is al.so developing the 
once decrepit hacienda at Chichen 
where the Carnegie archaeologists 
lived. It will have 18 guest rooms, a 
pool, riding horses and a more resorty 
air than the Mayaland, which runs 
its house strictly for ruin gazers. An- 
other Barbachano project is a 20-room 
hotel on Cozumel Island, whither a 
DC-8 drones out every <la.v in an hour 
an<l 10 minutes from Merida, landing 


on a U.S.-built jet air ba.se. There is 
snorkeling, fishing for marlin, sail, bar- 
racuda and tarpon (bring along your 
own tackle), sunning on a 10-mile strip 
of -saml and treasure-hunting in town. 
Cozumel is a free port. 

Expeditions can be arranged for wild 
boar, wild turkey and even monkey. 
There are night hunts in 15-foot canoes 
for alligator, .sorties in .search of jungle 
deer, which from hearsay are every bit 
as big as chihuahuas. As a guide was 
saying the other day, “We kill them 
like rabbits here.’’ There is no season 
on cats, but you’ve got to give the man 
10 days on safari in the jungles of 
Quintana Roo, flying up from Merida 
to airstrips hacked out of the bush. 
The duck hunting season runs from 
November to March. Hunters work 
out of small boats in the inland chan- 
nels on either side of Progreso, 20 miles 
from Merida, and the target is widg- 
eons, canva-sbacks, pintails, mallards 
and, as far a.s 1 can tell, everything but 
Long Island duckling. 



"Thai's (he way it goes. One man's meal is anoiher man's poison." 
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THE SPORTING LOOK 



STI{llMCl» DWISH ski ciirdiKiin ' Mckk) of Dfiimark) is worn by 
Siivinu McCloud of Si|uaw Valley on radiant-lieatcd sunderkof lodge. 


SIERRA 

SKIERS 



Many snowy slopes west of and several thou- 
sarul feet higher than the \'ermont hill on the 
opposite page is California’s Squaw Valley. 
Only a six- to seven-liour drive from San Fran- 
cisco and site of the 19fi0 Winter Olympics, 
Squaw Valley is perhaps the most talked- 
about ski area in the U.S. It is already 
attracting a big following among western ski- 
ers. San Franciscans, famous for their cosmo- 
politan style in city clothes, are setting the 
tone for the new resort in sports clothes gath- 
ered from the ski centers of the world. A group 
of West Coast skiers photographed last week 
characterize ('alifornia chic: tight, elasticized 
ski pants (Germany) and a collector’s pride of 
skiswealers (irom Italy, Den mark, California). 

PHOTOOKAPHS nv PREO I.YON 
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'SUICIDE SIX' 

TDklving its grisly name, this ski hill in X’ermoni has a cheery look in this colorful 
l>ainting by Myron Thomas. Located near Woodstock and famed as the locale of Dart- 
mouth (.’ollege skiing events, the ski run is admirefl for Ihe ([ualiiy of its slopes and the 
charm of the surrounding countryside. An all-season resident of the area, Thomas enriches 
the growing lore of Xew England culture with his decorative and perceptive landscapes. 



When David Kitz aimed his camera 


CLASSIC PICTURE 


down the deck of Miami-Nassau 



winner "Criollo” as her crew got the finest sailing photo ever. Turn 


ready to tack, he caught perhaps page for preview of this year’s race 


JACK PRICE irrVrfi, skipper of tbe red- 
hulled cutter ('iiim'iirh^, is thrca' amonn 
skippers of lijjht-displacpmcril chullcnKers. 



GEORGE MEL.1.EN nh'ifr^ ncwcomPr 
10 Southf-rn Circuit, will sail yawl Murv 
SdKtriim, winner of the 19.j’> race to Spain. 



DR. LUIS VIDANA. bcs^ of Cuba's lonK 
distance racing men, will defend Miami- 
Xassau title aboard 67-foot yawl Criollo. 



BROADSIDE FROM DIXIE 


by EZRA BOWEN 


M iami-Nassau contenders, stung by catcalls from the North, 
fire back to prove that southern racing is strictly big league 


O S’ THK EVR of the Feb. 5 Miami-Nassau race, the sail- 
ors gathered in Florida for the opening of the Southern 
Ocean Racing Circuit were liowling mad. A report had been 
carried to them by a Sl’ORTS lLl.l7RTtt.\TKl) correspondent 
that the competition in the Southern Circuit had been de- 
scribed up north a-s '‘sirictl.t’ bush league.” Aware that this 
comment summed up a long-standing opinion of southern 
racing held particularly in the Long Island Sound area, the 
Nassau fleet was further stung by having a couple of its 
belter-known yacblsmen singled out as ‘‘Saturday after- 
noon sailors.” 

Lockwood (Woodie) Pirie. former world Star class cham- 
pion and skipper of Hoot Mon {hcloiv) when she swept the 
Southern Circuit two years in a row, beating Finixtcrre the 
last time, was maddest of all. 

“Bush league?” snapped Pirie. “That’s ridiculous. Tell 
whoever said that to come down and we’ll eat him up. Ask 
Carleton Mitchell. We’ve talked about the circuit many 
times, and he agrees with me that it’s one of the finest series 
in racing.” 

Mitchell, who won the circuit last year with Fini^ferre 
and then beat the best in the North in the Bermuda race 
(SI. July 2, 1956), tended to agree. “The Southern Circuit 
is potentially the best racing in America,” he said, leaning a 
little on the “potentially.” "You get such a variety of con- 
ditions. You have steadier wind, and different wind, and 
different points of sailing. And if you don’t do well in one 
race, you have a chance to make it up later.” 

The other top racers heading for .Nassau weren’t buying 
any part of the bush league business. 

Richard Bertram, winner of two international Lightning 
titles and one of the finest ocean racers anywhere, had this 
to .say; “Calling southern racing bush league is plain non- 
sense. The performance of top-name northern yachts down 
here speaks for it.self. Consider Rcronoc. She’s always a 
contender up north. She has won the Miami-Nassau twice, 
hut not in recent years. Brad Noyes’s old boat Tioga is 
just about the cream of the fleet up there. She didn’t win 
when she came down here. Neither did Escapade, which 
cleaned up on llie Lakes. That also goes for Figaro, a con- 
sistent winner on the Sound.” 

John Hanafourde. an oflicial in the past 10 Miami-Nassau 
races and a participant in seven full circuit program.^, fired 
back what was perhaps the most damaging shot of all. 
“It’s one thing.” he said, “to race a few months each year 
and then sit at a bar and talk about how good you are all 
year. In the South, sailors race 12 months a year, get more 
experience and for that reason have a better touch.” 

Having thus unburdened themselves, the defenders of 
the Southern Circuit went out and proved their point in 
the Jan. 25 overnight race from Miami to Gun Cay, the 
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first trial in this year’s circuit and perhaps a prev'iew of 
the upcoming thrash to .\as.sau. In wind conditions that 
varied from light to steady, Dr. Luis \'idana’s Criollo, out 
of Havana, served notice that she was going to be tough 
to pry loose from the .Miami-Nassau title she won last 
j-ear. Rated scratch boat in the Gun Cay ivarmup, she 
got out far enough ahead to finish first, save her time 
against the handicapped boats and win on corrected lime. 
Second, Uilarin, owned by Hugh Schaddelee im- rorcr); 
third, Finiatcrrc; fourlli, Comanche-, fifth, Ca !'«, under 
charter to Jack Curtis of Miami. 

With that much of the circuit well in hand, the southern 
fleet pointed for the Feb. 2 Upton Cup and ultimately for 
the .Miami-Nassau. In the meantime, it could be satisfied 
that it had made a handsome start, both verbal and nauti- 
cal, toward defending its hard-earned honor. Most satisfied 
of all, perhaps, was the genial Schaddelee, who was neither 
surprised nor disappointed at finishing second in the Gun 
Cay, as he had in the point totals for tlie entire circuit last 
year. “1 think I’ve got the best second- or third-place boat 
I’ve ever seen.” said Schaddelee. “Second in Class A and 
lliird in the fleet would be iny hopes for the Miami-Nassau.” 
As for the business of being a Saturday afternoon sailor, 
Schaddelee couldn’t see that the charge was either valid or 
insulting. “We don’t race quite so hard,” he admitted, then 
added, “but we’re trying all the way. You never see the boys 
quit. But,” he concluded with a laugh, “we go clown there 
for fun. If I didn’t think it was fun I wouldn't have any 
part of it. They can have their blood and guts.’’ end 


FORMER CHAMPION //fulf .]/()u ncccls lop Sailing by her new 
owner Sandy Unit to n^gain dreuil title held in 1904 and 1955. 



WHAT RUGBY MEANS 


A noted British author recalls his years of playing, 
which meant more to him than parties or the fast buck 


1 AM NOW in my middle oOs. A short 
while ago I was playing golf with a 
near contemporary who had gone to 
Princeton. After the game we fell to 
talking about the 'I’Os, which he had 
spent mainly in New York while I had 
been in London. We compared our 
separate experiences during that hec- 
tic period. Suddenly an idea struck me. 
"I believe,” I said, “that this is the 
chief minor difference between us— I 
as a Londoner every Saturday after- 
noon between mid-September and 
mid-April was playing Rugby football 


while you as a New Yorker were shoot- 
ing squash in the Racquet Club.” 

He looked surprised and his eyes ran 
me over. I am short and stocky, 5 foot 
6, and my weight since mj- late teens 
has vacillated between 1.50 and 160. 
“You played Rugby till you were near- 
ly 30?” He is quite a bit bigger than I, 
but he had played no football after he 
had left high school. He hadn’t been 
heavy enough to make the team, he 
felt, and there were other games. 
“Weren’t you exceptional?” he asked. 

I shook my head. “I was a very aver- 


age player. One of many thousands. 
Rugby is played in the majority of our 
public schools. Mo.st of us who are any 
good go on playing afterwards.” 

“Rugb.\’ every Saturda.v between 
mid-September and mid-April. That’s 
quite a thing!” he ruminated. “It must 
fill a very special place in English life.” 

Now, in retrospect, I can see it does. 
But at the time, to play Rugby every 
Saturday through the winter was the 
most natural thing for me to do, for the 
very simple reason that it was the 
thing I wanted to do most. 
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TO ENGLAND 


by ALEC WAUGH DRAWINGS BY DOUGLAS GORSLINE 


I have joined in many arguments as 
to which is the best game to watch. 
Much is to be said for many. But I 
have little doubt that the best winter 
game for a young man to f>lay is Rug- 
by football. It has everything to rec- 
ommend it. It is fast and hard; it is 
rough but it is not dangerous. You get 
bruised and shaken but bones are rare- 
ly broken; no special padding is pre- 
scribed; you wear shorts and a jersey. 
Dexterity and speed are as important 
as weight and strength. It is essentially 
a team game, but it is highly individ- 


ualistic. The majority of point.s are 
scored not as the outcome of a con- 
certed movement but through an op- 
portunist taking advantage of an op- 
ponent’s slip. Each player develops his 
own style. 

It is, moreover, a very simple game. 
You learn it by playing it. No long ap- 
prenticeship is served. My own experi- 
ence is that of many thousand others. 
At my preparatory school, from 9 years 
to 13, I played soccer. On my first 
afternoon at Sherborne, my public 
school, I was instructed with 20 other 


new boys in the rudiments of Rugby. 
It bears resemblance to American foot- 
ball. It would be surprising if it didn’t; 
after all, both games stem from the 
same source. Tom Broicn's .SV/iooWfii/s, 
in its account of a .school-house match 
at Rugby School in the 1830s, describes 
that source. Both fields look alike, with 
a similar type of goal post, and the ob- 
ject of each game is the same, to get 
the ball over the opponent’s line, after 
which you are allowed a free kick at 
the goal. But whereas the game that 
continued o» xrxt page 
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was introduct'd into America via Can- 
ada in the 1870s developed rapidly 
into its present form, Rugby stayed 
the way it was. My younger son is 
playing today at Sherborne virtually 
the same game that his grandfather 
played there 75 years ago. 

In Rugby there are few complica- 
tions. The ball cannot be passed for- 
ward; it is fatter and less pointed than 
the American ball, and you cannot 
fling long one-handed passe.s with it. 



There is as much dribbling with the 
feet and the gaining of ground by long 
kicks into touch as there is running 
with the ball under the arm. Body 
blocking is not allowed. There are no 
substitutes, no huddles, no interrup- 
tions e.xcept for serious injuries. The 
rule.s consist of a few' straightforward 
don’ts. 

There are 15 players on each side, 
and I w'as told on that first afternoon 
how they are disposed— eight forwards. 


six backs and a.s a last line of defense 
a. single fullback. I was then shown how 
the eight forwards form themselves 
into a three-row phalanx— it is called a 
scrum— and, with bent backs and arms 
around each other, join i.ssue with the 
opposing pack. The ball is then slid by 
one of the backs under their feet, and 
the two packs shove and struggle in an 
attempt to heel it to the backs, who are 
spread out behind them in the open, 
wailing to initiate an attack. 

.\Iy first lesson lasted for half an 
hour. I was then ordered to watch a 
practice game on the upper ground. It 
was the first Rugby match that I had 
watched. 1 was fascinated by its speed 
and its variety. In all athletics I doubt 
if there is a finer sight than a fast back- 
field movement, the ball heeled quick- 
ly from the .scrum, each back running 
straight, making ail the ground he can, 
drawing his opponent before he passes 
laterally till finally the ball reaches the 
wing man, who makes for the corner 
flag in a desperate attempt to out- 
swerve and outpace the fullback. I 
longed for the day when I should be big 
enough to play in such a game. 

That half hour of explanation and 
the watching of that ‘‘upper” was all 
the preliminary instruction I received. 
The next day I was posted to a house 
game. I cannot .say that I enjoyed it. I 
was playing with boys bigger than my- 
self. 1 fell very lost. I was terrified of 
making myself con.spicuous by doing 
the wrong thing. I was equally terri- 
fied of doing nothing. The game was 
watched by a prefect who urged us to 
keener efforts. Abuse was mingled with 
his exhortations. “Go low. Drop on the 
ball, run straight, don’t funk,” he 
shouted. 1 was afraid that my ignor- 
ance would be mistaken for cowardice, 
and at half time I surreptitiously 
rubbed mud into my knees to give the 
impression that I had plunged adven- 
turously under the feet of the attack- 
ing forwards. I was infinitely relieved 
when the final whistle went. But with- 
in a week I had found my feet. 

The simplicity of Rugby is one of its 
great merits. It is easy for a novice to 
pick it up, and it is possible for the ex- 
public school boy to continue playing 
it after he has come down when he is 
working in an office, with no time avail- 
able for midweek practice, which is im- 
possible. I fancy, in American football, 
with its profusion of "plays,” its elab- 
orate deception schemes, its mathe- 
matical positionings. 

The proof of Rugby’s excellence lies 
in the fact that so many men play it 
after they leave college. Games are 
compulsory at English schools, and it 



“IIV all liked each other . . . Ihal hs the merit of team games" 
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is natural for a schoolboy to be anxious 
to succeed at them. Prestige and popu- 
larity depend upon his prowes.s on the 
field. The reputation and standing of a 
school is in large part determined by 
the skill of its footballers and cricket- 
ers, and it stands a man in good stead 
in later life to be able to say he was in 
his .school X\’. "A ribboned (7>at” is the 
opening to many appointments. But it 
is (luite another matter to go on play- 
ing Rugby after you have left school, 
when you are under no compunction, 
with no rtnvardsattached, obscurely be- 
fore an ujicrcjwded touch line, simply 
out of a love of the game. And that is 
what thousands of men do. 

My own case is typical. When I was 
posted to the army reserve after World 
War I at the age of 21. I joined Ross- 
lyn Park, a London cluh. For seven 
years I turned out every Saturday be- 
tween mid-September and mid-April. 
I had been in the first X\’ at Sher- 
borne. but as a forwanl weighing 150 
pounds. I wa.s too small to earn a regu- 
lar place in the first Rosslyn Park side. 
For the most part I played for the sec- 
ond or “A” X\' against public schools, 
second-cla.ss clubs and the “.-V” XVs of 
other first-class clubs. I’hat Saturday 
match determined the pattern of my 
week. 

Each Monday evening the selection 
committee met, and on the Tuesday 
morning I would receive a card. “You 
are selected to play vs. Bishop's Stort- 
ford. Train 1:15 Liverpool Street. .Meet 
at barrier. Tickets taken,” 1 observed 
no training rules, but I kept fit. I con- 
fined wild parties to the first half of 
the week. On Friday I dined at my 
parents’ house and was in bed by 10. 

Sometimes when 1 woke on the Sat- 
urday, I would wonder why I still went 
on playing football. It was cold and 
wet. Idverjjool Street station at 12:.‘10 
on a Saturday is a shambles. I should 
lunch in a crowded buffet off a soggy 
sandwich. The train would be packed 
and I should have to stand. The ground 
would be a quarter of an hour’s walk 
from the station. The pavilion would 
be a drafty converted army hut. There 
would be small wash tubs, tepid water 
and no electric light. Why on earth 
was I still playing Rugby? 

Now and again I felt like that on a 
wet Saturday morning, but the mo- 
ment I reache<l the harrier and saw the 
familiar faces that mood left me. From 
week to week the side changed little, 
and the nucleus was carried on from 
one year to the next. We liad a fund 
of jokes to share. Though I had to 
stand in the train, the journey passed 
.so (juickly that I was surprised to find 


we had arrived. It wa.s still spattering 
with rain, but that made it, I remind- 
ed myself, perfect football weather for 
a forward. The pavilion was indeed 
drafty, but I did not notice it. I was 
impatient, like a horse at the starting 
point. I was young, fit, tingling with a 
sense of battle. It would be a game in 
which nothing \va.s at .stake, no caps or 
cups were to be w^on: afterwards there 
would be no elation in victory, no deep 
despondency in defeat. I can remember 
in detail every house and school match 
in which I playetl at Sherborne, but of 
my seven years with Rosslyn Park I 


can only recall occasional incidents and 
the look of certain grounds. Yet, 
though there was no drama in that 
later football, I enjoyed the actual 
playing of it more than I had at school. 

And after the game, de.spite the tep- 
id water in the shallow tub. I was suf- 
fused with the agreeable languor that 
follows violent e.xercise. .N’ext day I 
should he stiff and slow in movement, 
hut at the moment my bruises were 
still soft. I fell pleasantly exhausted, 
no more tlian lliat. .\fter the game 
there would be a heavy tea with fruit 
cooliiiHfd ()■, rtfxl page 



"There’s no apteiul padding . . . i/ou iirar shorts and a jersip" 
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ENGLISH RUGBY 

r>.„li,uu-,l fn.ni 6! 

fakf* and ihirk fish-pasti- saiul\\ idles. 
We wouhl be lixi tired for much tulk- 
itiK. tliiit i-oiilfl wait till afterwards, 
For always after the tttn'ie seven nr 
eight of us. on our return to I.ondon. 
would raid Dehem's oyster bar oil 
Shaftesbury Avenue and drink many 
pints of lukewarm lieor, eat a steak and 
kidney jiudding and argue alioul this 
and that till flo.sing time. So it went 
on every Saturda>’ from mid-Septem- 
ber to mid-April for seven years. 

Rugby football made the pattern of 
winter life for me, as it does in Britain 
year after year for many thousands of 
ex-pulilie sehool boy.s. I was lucky to 
have that pattern. The seven years 
between L’l and are crucial in a 
young man’s life. He is estaldishing 
himself in hi.s career, ho is falling in 
and out of love, he is discovering him- 
self. .Mysidf. I hud at that time a half- 
time job as an i-ditor in a jiublishing 
hou.se. On the rttherdays 1 was writing 
articles, short stories, novel.s. I had 
many problems, emotional and profes- 
sional. It was an immense rr-lief to me 


to be taken every week <iut of tlie cir- 
cle of those firohlem.s into the whole- 
some atmosphere of football. It was a 
relief to all of us. 

It i.s a curious two-dimensional 
friendship that links the members of 
a Rugby side. In one sense we all knew 
each otlu-r very well. We knew who was 
reckless and who was cautious, who 
was a fair-weather jdayer and wlio was 
at his best in an uphill figlu. We all 
liked each other, for that is tlie great 
merit of team games, that you only 
play with congenial pei)|)le: however 
brilliant as an in<li\ idualist a i)la\er 
may be, if he is boastful anri a bully, he 
soon ceases to rec<‘i\e tliat Tuesday 
morning postcard. In one sense 1 knew 
insitic out the men with whom I played 
regularly with Rosslyn Bark. In an- 
other sense I .scarcely knew th<-ni. I 
knew little of their buckgroumis. I 
knew to which school each had been, 
and the kinil of job he worked at. But 
I had no idea who his parents were or 
from what kind of luime he came. For 
the most [lart we wen- bachelors, hut 
more than once I was surprised to find 
that someone 1 had known for three 
seasons vvas married and a father. When 


we jnirted outside Dehem's at closing 
lime we i>a.ssed out of each other's 
lives until we met at the station har- 
rier on the following .'Saturday. 

There is a i|ualiiy of anonymit\' 
about footijull friendships, and some- 
times on Saturda\' eveidngs when I 
caught the lube back to my fiat in 
Kensingtoti I founrl myself thinking 
ruefully of the inevitable <Uiy when 1 
should give up Rugby. \'ery few men 
play it after :}(): you lose your speed, 
your wind gels short and .\‘our bones 
brittle, you are sliaken badly when you 
are hrouglit down heavil.\’. I had seen 
many friends <Irop out of the game, 
usually in tlie same way. They eaught 
a ehill, or a minor injury [)r<‘vented 
their pla.N'ing for thn-e weeks, When 
they played again they were out of 
training; the\- excu.sed them.s'ej\-es on 
the following Saturday; they vowed to 
get hack into training and never did. 
If the rhythm is once l)roken, it is not 
resumed when you are nearing ‘fib 

Due <la\’ tlial wouhl happen to me, 
anrl as my tube rattled w<-stwar(l I 
vowed to myself that when my turn 
came to stop playing, I would not drop 
out of the game altogether: I would 
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backs running straighC' 



PHOENIX, ARIZONA and the Valley of the Sun 


it'j SPRING 

ih 

PHOENIX 

and THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


Birds are singin', the desert’s bloomin’ and 
Spring is on parade in all its glory . . , right 
now ... in Arizona’s Valley of the Sun. Average 
ma.vimum daytime temperature February-April 
76.5°. America’s warmest, driest, sunniest va- 
cation land. Come loaf and relax in this restful 
land of sunshine. Or be as lively as you please 
. . . there’s Everything Under the Sun to do 
and sec ! 


MAJOR 


eAgue baseball 


See the CHICAGO CUBS. NEW YORK 
GIANTS, BALTIMORE ORIOLES and 
CLEVELAND INDIANS in action in Mesa, 
Scottsdale and Phoenix. 

Eihtbition games — March Ist through early Aprtl. 


World Championship Rodeo March 14-17. Horse 
racing. Dog racing. Bass fishing. Eleven golf courses. 
Enicriainment for every tasie. Widest range of accom- 
modations. For new places-to-stay booklet and color 
brochure write; Valley of the San Visitors Bureau. 


become a referee or a touch judge so 
that a winter Saturday would still 
mean football for me. It didn’t though. 
When my time came, I was like all the 
others. I let golf and matrimony im- 
pose their own new pattern. 

That is the one sad thing about 
Rugby football. When you give up 
playing it, you drop out of the game 
altogether. I am a life member of Ross- 
lyn Park but I never go to the old 
Deer Park to see them play. I have lost 
touch with every former member of the 
side, .^s a retired cricketer I go to 
Lord’s on a summer evening, certain 
of meeting half a dozen old friends in 
the pavilion, but a Rugby international 
in the va.st arena at Twickenham pro- 
vides no common meeting ground. 

When you walk off a Rugby field 
for the last time, you walk out of the 
world of Rugby. Maybe that fore- 
knowledge adds a keener savor to one’s 
enjoyment of the game during t ho years 
when one can play it. Certainly the 
savor I got from it lingers still upon 
the palate. For me, in retrospect, the 
early 1920s do not mean wild parties 
and the fa.st dollar half as much as they 
mean Rugby football. end 


Whether You Slalom or Jump or Schuss — 

You’ll End up in the Pages of SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED for the BEST in Ski Reporting— the 
People, the Places, the Prospects, What to Buy, 
What to Wear, Where to Go. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 




Tournament 
of Champions 

APRIL 1S>21, 19B7 

Wilbur Clarlt’s 
Desert Inn Country Club 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

« 38,500 ^ 

to golfers! 

$ 35,000 

^ to Damon 
^ Runyon Fund! 


GENE LITTLER 
BILL CASPER 
DICK MAYER 
BO WININGER 
DON JANUARY 
PETER THOMSON 
CARY MIDDLECOFF 
BILLY MAXWELL 
DOW FINSTERWALD 
ARNOLD PALMER 
MIKE SOUCHAK 
DOUG SANDERS 
JACK BURKE 
DUTCH HARRISON 
TED KROLL 
BOB ROSeURG 
ED FURGOL 
DOUG FORD 
ART WALL JR. 

FRED HAWKINS 
MIKE FETCHIK 





UOMua. (HUTV 

nESKllT IXX 

JW \)e^<u, lUevaJei/ 



Especially for 
erratic putters 


from JACK BURKE JR., Kiamcsha Lofcp, N.Y. 


Whenever you .see a pro hole a putt of 20 feet or over, you can be 
sure that, regardle.ss of the player’s .skill, luck also played a con- 
siderable role in the proceedings. Even the finest putter doesn’t 
expect to have the accuracy to hole his long ones, but he knows 
that a few are boun<l to drop if he consistently gets the ball around 
the cup. This is at the back of his mind, of course, but what he is 
truly concentrating on in playing an approach putt is hitting the 
ball the correct distance; then, if his aim is a little ofi', he will still 
leave himself with a relatively short second putt and so avoid that 
greatest of spirit-breakers and round-ruiners, the three-putt green. 

For several seasons now I have u.sed one set method -and with 
very encouraging results — of gauging the distance on my long and 
medium-length putts. I walk to a point on the line of my putt that 
is halfway between my 
ball and the hole, say 
15 feet from the hole on 
a 30-footer. Standing at 
chat halfway point, I 
can form a fairly accu- 
rate estimate of how 
hard I would have to hit 
the ball from there to 
get it hole high. I dou- 
ble that “strength esti- 
mate,” and then I know 
about how hard I must 
hit my long one. This 
halfway reading meth- 
od is a lot sounder, I 
find, than trying to as- 
sess your distance in one 
big gulp. 



NEXT WEEK: 

RAY GAFFORD 
ON TRAJECTORY 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DELANY: PORTRAIT OF A MAN 

Sirs: 

I fiinnol refrain fn)m lellin^ you of my 
pk-a.sure in n-adinjj CJiTald Holland’s 
moving word portrail of an athlete and his 
country i.-l .\ctr Irish Hem Js Wclcomrd 
//roue, SI, Jan. 11 Ron Delany’sChristnias 
trip as told by Holland was .surely one of the 
most touching and tlelicale articles 1 have 
ever read. I was deeply impressed with the 
author’s ability, obviously the result of 
great thought and talent, to present the 
key to Delany’s character and the char- 
acter of the whole Irish nation in two or 
three subtle, minor incidents and relation- 
ships. How revealing is Holland’s thought- 
ful notation that Ron’s roadside valedic- 
torian, after proper salutation to the hero 
of the present and the legends of the past, 
then opines that given the proper eijuip- 
menl and a couple of weeks to train he 
could very likely beat the man himself. 
How true, flow Irish. 

One such observation is so much more 
I'loquent than 10 pages of lyricism on Dub- 
lin's cobbled streets and Eire's green sod. 
Mr. Holland achieved a minor masterpiece 
into which are tieeply etched his own (jual- 
ities as man, arti.st and thinker. 

J. K. .‘\1.I.K.SS 

Detroit 

DELANYr A MAN TO BE RESPECTED 

Sirs : 

During the past ten years I have seen 
some of the fine-si and truly normal young 
men who won .\ll-.Atnerica honors ctiricu- 
tured by well-meaning sporiswriters. The 
buildup was horrendous, puffed up by 
phony insights: the letdown lightninglike 
ind grue.some. 

I sincerely hope that Gerald Holland’s 
echni<iue will serve a.s a pattern in the 
vears to ct)me. Ronnie Delany left your 
aages as he entered, an extremely likable 
voung man. but he had grown in .stature. 
VVe learned that he is .sensitive, yet ol>- 
ective, forthright in giving others their 
iu«'. He fully appreciated the honor shown 
lim, yet assumed no cloak of modesty. A 
nun to be respected for qualities other i him 
stamina and speed. Your treatment of his 


girl friend wa.s truly exquisite, if I may 
use the word. 

Your photographer is to be congratulat- 
ed for having sensed the spirit of Delany. 
Surely, Delany will speak of Holland in the 
words of the Christian Brother he describes: 
“You're rcri/ good and kind.” 

Fkancis D. Neai.y, 0.1’. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

DELANY: GRAND 

Sirs; 

Gerald Holland painted a true picture of 
Irish country folk in language we can all 
understand. 

Sure and it was a grand effort. 

G. E. ZitviTZ 

Denfield, Ontario 

BASEBALL: N.Y. TO L.A. 

Sirs: 

f'ertaining to the cartoiin iSI, Jan. 11) 
where a man sits at his desk and saj-s 
over the phone, “What are you doing in 
Schraffi’s? Get down to Chock full o’ 
Nuts and make him another olfer!” 

Who is Schralft’s? What is Chock full o’ 
Nuts? .Are we West (knisl fans missing out 
on somethingV I couldn’t get the gag at all. 
One of my hud<lies tried to explain it to 
me by pointing to a picture over the man’s 
head that said N.Y. Giants. Who are the 
.V. y. Gkvnt.v. iind are they siiU in >he .V.-i- 
lional League? 

David Kohnhorst 

Culver ('ily, Calif. 

• Sciiralll’s runs h luunber of New 
York anti Boston tea shop.s, similar to 
the Pig’n Whistle in Chock full 
o’ Nuts is a (juick-orflcr food chain 
like McDonnell's. Surely -Mr. Kohn- 
hor.st remember.s the Cliants. They op- 
erate a joint near Coogan’s Blulf called 
the Polo Grounds. Larairie Day’s lius- 
band used to work there. — El). 

RAVEN: DISSENTING OPINION 

Sirs: 

Pm with Poe when he called the raven 
"ghastly, grim, and ancient ... an omi- 
nous bird of yore.” John O’Reilly couldn't 


have observed ravens long fSI. Jan. 21). 
Flisc he’d never call them “a gay bird - 
playful, fun-loving.” Ravens with their 
ravenous beaks, Ijeady eyes atui carrion 
claws are a-s ugly as the dead-black night of 
their jilumage. Ever see a raven fly? They 
can't rty. They flop around in the wind like 
dirty linen on the line. Ever .see one walk? 
They can’t walk. They lurch. Ever watch 
one feed? I did -off the rolling, dead car- 
cass of a whale. From the first raven 1 .saw 
on Adak to the last on Attu, each inspired 
me with the sanic in.stinctive dread and 
loathing. 1 can still hear their repulsive 
cn)ak: "A dak. A-dak” (oddly, they ut- 
ter the name of this miserable island*. 
The Poet more truly (luoted the raven: 
“Nevermore!” 

Ron Clinkenheard 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 

A RAVEN RAVE FROM RAVIN 

Sirs: 

May 1 congratulate you for an excellent 
article on the raven. 

Jim Rwim 

Toledo 

GOLF: OUR COMMON LEVEL 

Sirs: 

Sports Il.Lf.sTR \ted wouI<1 do the golf- 
ers of this nation a .service by running a 
dossier on the USGA ofliciuls responsible 
for I he year-to-year changes in rules i E<kl>, 
Jan. 21 1. The latter might he useful in d**- 
li-rmining why, in their obeisance to the 
golfing elite, these men .see fit to take the 
fun i>ui of the game for th«- weekend player. 

.Arc they ihem.selvi-s capable of averag- 
ing 2otl-yiirii shots as they ask of us in their 
new ruling on par hole yardage? It would 
be inieresiing to know. 

Also, can they overcome by Herculean 
efl’orl the two-stroke penalty »if an outH>f- 
bounds shot. 

.According to the dictionary par is a com- 
mon or standard level. Why then do they 
raise par to superlative heights that only a 
professional can reach? 

A. L. Harvey 

Hollywood, Fla. 

eontinued on ue.fl paye 


VIR. CAPER 


by AJAY 
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SKIING: PROGRESS REPORT 

Sirs: 

C«n yi>u lell riu- abaui tlic progri-ss made 
by JiJ) Kinmoni <SI, July tou-ard 

hcT ambilion to get up on skis agiiin? 

Her courage is a stantlard for all the peo- 
ple who have incurred physical hardship 
due to acci<lents in athletic emieavor. A 
note on her progress would lie most wel- 
come to her admirers, 

Kl)\\ MU) Lamku 

Miami 



JILL KINMONT TOOAV 


• Jill KiiimoiU. two years ago U.S. 
National women’s slalom ehamjiion, 
became totally paralyzed after break- 
ing her neck in a spill at Alta, Utah. 
During tlie pa.st year Jill has regained 
some use of lier arms, but her legs are 
still useless, Jill is studying business ad- 
ministration at UCLA in preparation 
for the time when she can manage the 
ski shop at Mammoth Mountain. Oc- 
casionally Jill goes out on the Mam- 
moth slopes in tlie specially construct- 
ed wheel chair iscc ftboiyt in which she 
made tlie trip to the Winter (James at 
Cortina which residents of Bishop, 
Calif, gave lier as a get-well present. 
Jill manages her life with great cour- 
age and hope. "Someday.” she says, 
‘Til be on my feet and ski. It will 
take time.”— ED. 

SAILING: NOMENCLATURE 

Sir.'<: 

I read with great inlere^^l your article 
on Caprice the sailor’s dream (SI, Jan. 
21 1 . However. 1 wish to correct what 1 
believe to be a mi.srepre.sentation of gross 
proportions. 

The designation -either Sports Illus- 
TK.VTED’s, \ir. Bowen's or Mr. Ilibberd’-s- 
of Caprice a.s a yawl points up the inaccu- 
racy of the commonly accepted definition 
of the word "yawl.” According to many 


authorities, a yawl is a two-ma.sted sail- 
ing ve.'wel in which the after, or mizzen, 
ma.st is stepped ufi of the tiller, wheel or 
rudder post. Conversely, a ketch is a gen- 
erally similar crafi, though u.sually having 
a taller mizzen. in which the mizzen is 
stepped forward of the tiller, wheel or ru<i- 
der post. 

These definitions, incomplete as they are. 
err in their u.se of element.s of steering gear 
as the point of reference rather than the 
true one the after-water line. Other dili'er- 
ences pertain to the positioning of both 
masts to eueh other relatively situl to the 
hull: the centers of crt’ori of mizzen. main 
and lieadsails relatively to each other and 
to the hull: and. in many cases, to the hull 
form itself, Caprice's afterbody and tran- 
som, in themselves, prohibit the stepping 
of a mizzen aft of the after-water line. In 
this respect, it is imjtroper to refer to this 
craft as a yawl. It is folly to label a mid- 
ship's cockpit sailing craft a yawl for the 
sole reason that its mizzen is forward of the 
tiller. Caprice is a ketch! 

.Many non.sailing individuals are already 
pn-ity vague on this point, without your 
adding to their confusion. Please hang your 
head and make appropriate correciion.s. 

Fr,\nk D. WlSPER 

Hamden, Conn. 

• Neillier Mr. Ilibberd who owns C’o- 
prire nor Mr. Luders who built her nor 
our Mr. Bowen who described her in 
such loving detail chooses to hang liis 
head. As Mr. Winder state.s, tltere are 
many working definitions of a yawl or 
ketch. Under some. Caprice is a yawl, 
under others a ketch. The Cruising 
Club, which used to award a recogniza- 
ble discrepancy in handicaps between 
yawls and ketches, not too long ago 
amended its ketch-yawl rating.s to put 
them on a sliding scale with no fixed 
point of tlefinilion in order to prevent 
rule-beating by simply moving a mast 
a few inches one way or the other. Tak- 
ing all factors into consideration, Ca- 
price's owner and builder chose to call 
her a yawl. — ED. 


OUTDOORS: A DISCOVERY 

Sir-:; 

Vour vxcelleni uriiclc on lishing in ihe 
Key.s iSI, Dec. ITi, induced me lo iry 
bonefishiiig in ihe Key.'!. 

For many years I have gone regularly u> 
Flori<J.i for tarpon and snook in the .Marco 
area, and have rather fell that bonefi.shing 
was somewhtu overrated merely a irick 
to gel a dedicated fisherman out in an 
i.'solated area where he had nothing else 
to do bul fish. 

However, your article was so enticing 
that 1 went to Greyhound Key, and, using 
your list of guides as a reference, selected 
Ellis Shires, who turned out to be a very 
fine .sort of a fellow. 

I wa.s only able lo fish with him one day, 
but I landed a seven-pound bonefish on 
spinning tackle, although my partner lost 
both boncfi.sh and tackle. 

Some of the guides that I talked with in 
the area said that the article was almost 
totally correct in respect to fishing loca- 
tions and to personnel. 

H.wvley S. Simpson 

Philadelphia 


OUTDOORS: ALL MAN 

Sirs: 

.As one of your charter subscribers I wa.': 
delighted to .see in Events & DiscovEK- 
IE.S. Jan. 7 that you have finally discov- 
ered Joe D. Withers, U.S. Game Manage- 
ment Agent, ('ambriflge, Maryland, who is 
one of the be.st federal game wardens in 
the United States, and one of the best 
sportsmen, hunters an<l fishermen in this 
hemisphere. 

Our ducks ami geese he con-siders his spe- 
cial "pet-s," and woe betide the hunters in 
Chesapeake Ray who fail to observe thi- 
federal migratory walerfcjwl regularioas. 

With only two assistants, over a perio<I 
of about five years, he hauled more viola- 
tors into federal court than the entire slalf 
ll.'i plus: of the FBI. 

fle's all man, and an employee (.'nde 
Sum cun he ppoutl of. If it has a barrel, he 
can shoot it; if it has u motor, he can drive 
or pilt»i it; if it's got fins, he can catch it: 
and if it’s got wings, he knows what it is. 
where it’s going and why. 

With men like him in the federal serv- 
ice we can be sure that there’ll be enough 
ducks and geese around for law-respecting 
duck hunlers. 

J.\CK V. Stapi,e.s 

New Orleans 

PIRATE TREASURE: INTERNAL REVENUE 

Sirs: 

A footnote to your story of Pirate Golil 
on Oak Island, Nova Scotia (SI, Jan. 14 - 
In 1909, the 27-year-old son of an American 
family who summered on nearby Campo- 
bello Island, New Brunswick spimt several 
months ami a fair sum of money digging for 
the fabled irea-sure. Later, this young mutt 
became rather well known in another field 
of adventure and spemling. His name- 
Franklin Delano Iloosevclt. 

James R. Gilrutii 

Clear Luke. Iowa 

PIRATE GOLD: BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Sirs; 

A.B.C', Whiiiplc’s iiriii'le The Trail of P<- 
rtile dold was most interi'sling. 

.Mr. Whipple writes a nice piece, and 
I’m wondering if you would pass along to 
him a rei|uest for information ;ls to some 
reliable company that markets metal (gold, 
Suh I ileleclion devices. 

Naturally. 1 have a map, a legend ami 
a locale where the fishing is good. And 1 am 
most anxious to do a little digging ami 
dangling before the mosquito season. 

S. W, .Matthews 

Miami Beach 

• Mr. Whipple, Sub, wishes it known 
that the only gold-detecting device he 
knows i-s a spade, and he calls a spad< 
a spade, Suh. — ED. 

FOOTBALL: SUCCESS STORY 

Sirs: 

I could hardly believe my eyes when I 
read in your i.s.sue of Jan. 14 a .statemeni 
quoted from a “disgruntled” Harvard 
alumnus as follows: "This year we had ,i 
great T formation backfield, but he [Jor- 
dan! .stuck to the .single wing. . . ." Nor 
could I understand how your editors let 
it get by. Harvard u.sed the T la.st year 
and, 1 may say, the backfield was most 
inept at it. 

No Monday morning quarterback I, but 
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a diKjjrunllpd alumnus who bopame thi>r- 
outfhly tiisgruntlcd when I heard befnre the 
season opened 1 hat Jordan had shifted fntm 
the single wing to the T. We ha<l some very 
fine backs who had been trained in the sin- 
gle wing for three years (freshman years 
include*]). We attained some modicum of 
success during their tenure on the varsity 
by defeating Yale once and f’rincelon 
twice. 

Rdukkt W. Womi Ju. 

f’rinceton, N.J. 

• Hur\ar(l indeed made part-time use 
of the T formalion during the '5H sea- 
son.— HI). 



FOOTBALL; COMMITTEE LAW 

Sirs: 

1 was .somewhat surprised to read in 
Events & Discoveries of Ed .Meadows 
and dirty play in professional football. 
Whether or not there are unwritten liiws in 
the professional football world, it does not 
seem Si’ORTS Illlstrated’s place to pre- 
dict a likely out come of such laws and there- 
by ajipear to condone whatever action 
might be taken against individual players. 
Sports Illu.stk^tkd, without saying so di- 
rectly lanti jterhaps without realizing in, 
has passed juiigmenl about the publicized 
play in the Betir-Lion game a little unfair 
to players involved, since it seems to ap- 
prove or even invite some reciprocal action 
in football games to come. 

UicuAKU B. Solomon 

Iiidiunttpoli' 



MEADOWS (IS) ON RECEIVING END 


• Sports li.i.usTRATKD very derinitely 
does not approve of such reciprocity. 
However, since Bert Bell, the commis- 
sioner of the National Football League, 
seemingly is reluctant to admit there 
are maliciously dirty players iSl. Jan. 
14 1 the certainty of retribution remains 
the one effective means of keeping 
football vipers in their places. As for 
Ed Meadows, he reaped what he hatl 
sowed in the very next game, the 
Giants-Bears championship playoff 
(see ahorei. — KD. 



DiUinctively different and practical heavyweiRht 
awealer made (amoui the world over by British 
Columbia iportsmen. Truly a collector's item in 
short supply. Available only because of our ex- 
clusive import arrancements with the Cowichan 
Indian aecnt. Natural unbleached wool (with 
lanolin retained) sheds rain and is amatinRly 
warm. Indian desiens formed of 'natural white, 
gray and black wool yarns hand-rolled by Cowi- 
chan Indian squaws. No two sweaters exactly 
t alike. Satisfaction euarantced or your 
money refunded. Give regular suit size. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 



MEN — AND WOMEN TOO! 


EXEROW 

will help you 

KEEP FIT 



for your 
favorite game 
. . . for your 
best score 


RIDE and ROW 

THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


lu’ll cnioy clliciciii. body-con- 
r/J/rx i:Xi.ROW S naiutal 
I the benclits ol rowing with 
you row, lunJIi's, seat and 


ii.v.iKc shoulders, 

Kick. abJumen. hips aiij 

heittlit — and for mild or 
IS workoui 
I Widclv used III 


clubs 


"(syms aihlet.. 

wimderful ai home' /-«//» 
tu.iranuiJ lU day trial. 
WRITL TODAV (or 
FRI.l HOOKLIT He 
Good (II Vourself , and 
LITl'.RATl.'RI'. 




SHOES OF DISTINCTION DIRECT FROM BRITAIN 


o SHOES FROM 

;illim(r|[.‘=R\\\V«MMll ENGLAND 


II1 I^.‘=r\\\VOO« 


FEBRUARY 4. 1957 
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MR. AND MRS. HOWARD F. AHMANSON 


With thfir ID-meter slcioji Sirius th«* Aliniiiiisons of Los 
have sailod thomsolvos to an eiivialilc reputation 
as yachtsmen. Besides the thrill of competing in the biggest 
We.st Coast races, the Ahmansons have collected the hand- 
some array of trophies shown here. This season they added 
the Los Angeles Yacht Club Whitney Trophy (silver eurr 
at fnr an award given at the finish of seven ocean race.s 
along the c(iast of southern California, and for tlie third 


year running tliey won the TJS-mile N'ewp<jrt-lo-Ensena<la, 
Mexico race. The 1 1-man winning crew for Skipper Ahman- 
son includes his wife Dottie as first mate, and two nephews, 
William and Robert Ahmanson. A native of Omaha, Neb., 
Howard Ahmanson is president of the nation’s biggest 
home savings and loan association and an insurance execu- 
tive. He starte<i .sailing in earnest in 1948 and ac<juired the 
Sirius, built in Norway by Anker .lensen Asker, in 1953. 
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Known l)y tlie Company it Keeps 





cagratns VO 


SEAGRAM DISTIUteS COMPAN-Y, NEW YOKR CITY 86 8 PROOF, CANAOIAN WHISKY 
A blENO . OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES • SIX YEARS OLD 



CUSTOMER 

MECHANIC 

CUSTOMER 

MECHANIC 

CUSTOMER 


Oh, the new Parliament. Well, Charlie, I . . . 

Wait. Look, flip-top box. Filter s right where it belongs, too. 
Recessed to keep it away from your lips. Smart, huh' 

Sure. But, Charlie . . . 

Terrific flavor. They use expensive tobaccos. You can tell. 
But, Charlie . . . I know. Fee been smoking them for weeks! 

The filter s right where it belongs 


recessed to keep it away from your lipsi 


NEW LOW PRICE 




